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THE MARSEILLAISE. 
(On hearing the Press Band in the Embankment 
Gardens.) 
A band a-playing; a few sooty rods 
Of London garden in a foggy cloud; 
Mill’s effigy and Forster’s for sole gods; 
Pale workmen, a tired crowd. 


Oh, but the dullest scene is oftenest rife 
With gleams and visions, and thut 
witching power 
Which charms the flagging fancies back 
to life. 
So now, at this dead hour, 


The drums confer, according to old use, 
In low, restrained, yet strangely stirring 
ways; 
Then, like armed Pallas from the brain 
of Zeus, 
Leaps forth the Marseillaise! 


Song that was framed where my fore- 

father dwelt, 

thrills the Clansman 

pibrochs shrill, 

I bred in Saxon schools, I nowise Celt, 
To thee I always thrill! 


As when old 


The dark-faced rabbles of the past arise-- 
Mvenads and beggars in untoward rags, 
Exalted faces, fierce ideal eyes, 
*Neath a Republic’s flags. 
the huge rounded cobbles of tle 
street, 
the gaunt 
throng, 
They march and pass with bare but stend- 
fast feet 
And mouths rotund in song. 


O’er 


By beetling houses, in a 


tocsin shrieks: the kennel under- 
neath 

Blackens with blood: 

dew and rain: 

things are sullied by 

death, 


Save that august refrain! 


The 
there’s blood in 


All the crimson 


You cannot say of fire or tide “they err,” 
Or predicate of joy and anger shame: 
Laughter and tempest are commingled 

here, 
Billows and wrath and flame! 


And if to some this Song that greatly 
comes 
Out of the past bring but a tale of 
wars— 
Of sweating horses and of roaring drams, 
Sword-strokes and heroes’ scars, 


The Marseillaise, etc. 


To some it brings, not these, but Man’s 
old rage 
Truth, Peace, 
auguster plan, 
The poor man’s Hope, the meek 
Heritage— 
Not France alone, but Man! 


For Justice, Life's 


mun's 


Speaker. VicToR PLARR. 





LOVE. 


Sweet earthly love, two hearts in one 
uniting, 

Thy heart and mine; 

Yet greater love, to 
inciting— 


The Love divine! 


love all hearts 


Sweet voice of song in copse and wood- 
lund ringing, 
Yet sweeter thine; 
And sweeter still—two hearts attuned to 
singing 
The Love divine! 


Sweet is the home which human love is 
blessing, 
Thy home and mine; 
But sweeter still, our home above pos- 
sessing 
The Love divine! 


So may we pass through life, in love en- 
Curing, 
Thy hand in mine; 
And loving enter Life, by love securing 
The Love divine! 


Good Words. 1 P. &. 





“IN THE SHADOW OF THY WINGS.” 


Whene’er a leaf its shadow flings, 
The nestling in the sunny wood, 
Mistaking leaves for mother-wings, 
Opens its eager mouth for food, 


But we, poor we, with tears and cries 
Shrink from the peace Thy presence 
brings— 
Too foolish yet to recognize 
In death the shadow of Thy wings. 


Good Words. Viva Briss. 
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FROM THE ITALIAN OF NEERA. 
THE AMULET.! 
Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Mrs. Maurice 
Perkins. 
PART I. 

On the death of General Maurice de 
Riche Fournion, a Piedmontais of good 
family, who had made his first cam- 
paign in the Crimea, and afterwards 
become famous in the wars of Italian 
Unity, his heirs, distant relations, 
divided among themselves the knick- 
knacks in his small bachelor apartm. nt. 
One of them received an oddly shaped 
portfolio, of embroidered leather, evi- 
dently coming from some Eastern 
bazar. This portfolio, fastened by a 
faded silken cord, exhaled an odor of 
attar of rose and fine tobacco. In one 
corner were engraved two crossed 
swords surmounted by a rose. Under 


the satin lining there was a manuscript, 
a hundred sheets of thin tough paper 
covered with a nervous handwriting 
not broad and tall after the fashion of 
to-day, but thin, fine, not without that 
innate elegance of which the letters of 


our great-grandmothers give us some 
idea. 

The text was in French. In the mar- 
gin there were some pencil notes in the 
general’s heavy handwriting. A sheet 
was added to the manuscript as a sort 
of preface and explanation; a proof 
that he valued it, and that, if he had 
ever made a will, these mysterious 
papers would never have come to the 
public eye. 

This, without a commentary 
memorandum of the general:— 


is the 


This portfolio with its manuscript, was 
given to me when I was a very young man 
serving in the Crimean War, by a mys- 
terious old man, who called it an Amulet, 
and bade me read reverently the story of 
how a woman could love. He added that 
the story was absolutely true but that I 
must not ask the name of the person, or 
the place or the time; it was no concern of 
mine, 

The first person who read this history, 
so strangely acquired, was my mother. I 
laid it on her lap the day of my return, and 
we read it together. We came to the same 
conclusions, but we could never discover 
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anything about the persons, or places, or 
the time in which it was written. After 
all, perhaps the old man was right and it 
did not concern us. . . .” 

THE MANUSCRIPT. 


I remember the month, it was Feb- 
ruary, and the day—a splendid day-—- 
and the hour. It was the hour when 
my salon was strangely illuminated 
through the red silk curtains, the hour 
when its heavy, almost sombre furni- 
ture in thisatmosphereof flame, seemed 
animated by a secret ardor. I was ar- 
ranging a vase of flowers and my little 
Alexis seated on the carpet hummed 
softly in his plaintive voice,— 


I rise with the sun in the morning, 
And send up a prayer to God. 


“Alexis,” I said, “be still a moment. 

think I hear a step.” 

“It is Pietro.” 

“I do not think it is Pietro. You 
know I am expecting our cousin M. de 
la Querciaia. You will be a good boy, 
won’t you?” 

“I like la Querciaia,” answered the 
child, “because there are lots of little 
birds in the trees.” 

Just at this moment, Pietro raised 
the portiére. I had never seen my 
cousin; first he had been at college, and 
then abroad. I remembered his mother, 
an angelic creature, who had died a 
year before, but as for Lim, I had never 
seen even his portrait. Nothing but 
his reputation for cleverness had 
reached me, and that only disturbed 
my mind. 

Accustomed as I was to an ordinary 
existence, always alone with my child 
and Pietro, and Old Ursula, at a dis- 
tance from any intellectual centre, and 
from all society, what could I find to 
say to this clever, well bred young 
man? 

Happily, as I was already standing in 
the middle of the room, I did not find it 
very difficult to hold out my hand to 
him, and Alexis, jumping up from the 
floor and running to hide himself in my 
skirts, furnished me with a subject of 
conversation to begin with. I cannot 
say whether I thought him attractive 
or not at first sight, but I am very cer- 
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tain that I did not find him common- 
place, and looking at him attentively I 
saw that he was handsome with a 
beauty at once proud and gentle. 

For his part, he looked at me long 
and closely, but without impertinence. 

He did not say a word about my hus- 
band. He probably knew that we 
lived almost entirely apart, but never- 
theless he ought to have asked after 
him, at any rate I thought so. He 
asked me how I employed myself and 
if I read much. Read? That surprised 
me a little. Really as I looked round 
me I did not see a single book in my 
parlor. My husband had books in his 
room but they had never interested 
me. I told him that Alexis occupieu 
me a good deal; I made all his clothes 
and worked a littl in my flower 
garden; then I went over the house- 
hold accounts with Pietro and kept 
the linen closet in order with Ursula. 

“And is that the whole of your life?’ 
he asked, and I felt a touch of scorn in 
his voice. 

“I have also my poor people.” 

“Ah?” 

After this exclamation in a cold dry 
tone, he seemed to think he had made a 
bad beginning, for he hastened to say 
something agreeable and leaned over to 
caress my little boy. 

“We have no neighbors, have we?’ 

“No, we two are our only neighbors.” 

I laughed as I said this, and he 
laughed too, suddenly revealing a dif- 
ferent expression ot his face and heart. 
Then my timidity vanished and I be- 
gan to feel that he really was my kins- 
man. 

“We are the only neighbors in the 
place, and the last of our family, and 
yet there must be others, an uncle, if I 
am not mistaken.” 

“Yes, but he made a bad marriage. 
His wife has behaved very badly to us. 
She is a jealous and ambitious woman. 
She comes to church on Sunday, just to 
annoy us and make us_ give up the 
seat.” 

“Ah, I pray you, take no notice of 
such vulgarities; it seems to me, dear 
cousin, that neither you nor I have any- 
thing to do with such things.” 
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I‘ blushed at these words, remember- 
ing how often I had talked them over 
with Ursula. He had the good taste 
not to notice my embarrassment, and 
I was very grateful to him. 

Then he began to speak of his travels, 
and as I took the opportunity to regret 
my sclitary life, suggesting that one 
learned a great deal by travelling, he 
answered: “The only things that are 
necessary to know can be learned in 
solitude. Travel certainly adds some- 
thing, but not what is most important. 
The most important experiences are 
those that take place within us.” 

This also surprised me; I never 
should have dreamed that a well-bred 
man could contradict a woman so flatly 
on his first visit. 

“Are you going to stay at la Querciaia 
for some time?” 

“I shall stay a long time. Perhaps I 
shall settle there altogether, if, for in- 
stance, I find the ideal woman, the wife 
worthy of me.” 

I opened my eyes very wide, but said 
nothing, and he added with the smile 
which made all his words charming, as 
if a sudden brightness shone upon 
them,— 

“Do you think I am very proud? One 
should be proud; it is the greatest of 
the virtues.” 

“I have always heard the very con- 
trary. It is humility that is a virtue.” 

“A mistake, a mistake.” 

He saw that he had shocked me, and 
immediately continued, “You will 
agree that we ought to realize capabili- 
ties, especially when it concerns such a 
thing as the choice of a companion for 
our whole lives. Does humility seem 
a fine thing when it induces us to ac- 
cept an unworthy inferior being, who 
will give us children for whom we shall 
have to blush?” 

I looked anxiously at my little 
Alexis, who was so pretty and so good. 
The child saw my look of tenderness 
and apprehension, and held out his 
arms to me, and I pressed him te my 
heart, strangely agitated. 

“He is a charming little fellow,’ he 
said, putting his hand on Alexis’ head, 
“but see, cousin, how your eyes shine 


” 
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with maternal pride; are you not afraid 
of committing a sin?” 

I felt like laughing and crying at 
once. I felt my throat swell and my 
blood tingled. 

“Besides,” he murmured, shaking his 
head as if he were answering an un- 
seen questioner, “It is natural that it 
should be so.” 

“You must think me very simple and 
very silly?’ 

“Simple, yes, but not silly.” 

Why was it that this answer, which 
certainly did not contain anything in 
the least complimentary, which, in fact, 
was barely civil, should have filled me 
with a strange delight? Perhaps I had 
been waiting for him to come and tell 
me I was not silly! 

At any rate I answered, “Simple peo- 
ple probably do not please you much.” 

“You are right, not much.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You need not say that; I wished to 
show you the perils of simplicity. Did 


you suppose I would not seize every 
opportunity to teach the little that I 


know, to people who interest me?” 

“But,” I answered quickly, “I de- 
cline to inspire you with the slightest 
interest in me.” 

“That does not depend on your per- 
mission.” 

“Why?” 

“Because sympathy is entirely free; 
it is in your power to close your doors 
on me, you can give me your formal 
orders on the subject; but you cannot 
prevent me from thinking about you, 
and doing all I can for your happiness.” 

“You seem to be an original.” 

“As you please; you see I do not 
quarrel easily. That is a good way to 
keep one’s friends.” 

“As for me, if I were going to have a 
friend, I should like him to be, above 
all things, good, affectionate, devoted, 
and amiable too, willing to bear witn 
my faults. Is not that the most valu- 
able thing in friendship, mutual for- 
bearance?” 

“I am very sorry to be obliged to con- 
tradict you again. You will tell me 
that it is my fault, but all the same I 
shall continue to believe that it is 
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yours. My dear cousin, your ideas are 
horribly old fashioned. It seems im- 
possible that in such a charming little 
head there should be such a museum of 
antiquities.” 

“What! Goodness, devotion, fidelity, 
kindness - 

“Sweetness, patience, and one might 
add half-a-dozen more of your virtues! 
You see I know them all; well, are not 
those the qualities of your maid, what 
is her name, let us say Brigida, and of 
that excellent Pietro who opened the 
door for me, and who remembers to 
have seen me when I was a little boy?’ 

“Ursula and Pietro,” I said, a little 
wounded at the touch of irony that 
seemed to strike at my old affections, 
“are certainly the best people that I 
know.” 

“Did I ever say anything to the con- 
trary? Please remember that it is I 
who have just adorned them with this 
crown of virtue. Is not that so, yes or 
no?” 

“And what then?” 

“Then let us return to the subject. 
Do you desire your friends to have the 
same qualities as your servants?” 

“Good qualities can belong to any- 
body, without distinction.” 

“Bear with me, and answer my ques- 
tion categorically. Do you desire your 
friends to have the good qualities of 
Ursula and Pietro?” 

“Why not?’ 

“It is, yes, then?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Well no, no, no! Observe that I 
agree perfectly that devotion, goodness, 
tolerance are indispensable in the rela- 
tion between masters and servants, and 
that masters should appreciate their 
servants, but I ask a great deal more 
from a sentiment which unites two 
equals, who have no motive of money 
or sordid personal interest. What 
would become of the high ideals 
of friendship if it were limited 
to a gentle tolerance, or a benevo- 
lent amiability? I know very well 
that that is the way the world looks at 
it. Even you are contented with that 
view. A little gossip, a walk, a break- 
fast taken in company, the choice of 
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the same tailor, a preference for the 
same music, according to you, all that 
is friendship! I want a great deal 
more than that, a great deal more. 
What should I do with a friend who 
could neither make me better, nor up- 
lift me? Think, we must give to a 
friend something of our own souls, we 
must open that spotless sanctuary to 
him, and let him repose on our heart. 
Friendship is the half of love, and 
sometimes all of it; a great thing!” 

He pronounced these words with 
such an accent of conviction that it 
made me shiver. There was a long 
silence. 

“May I come again?’ he asked, ris- 
ing very slowly. 

Before I could answer he interrupted, 
“I warn yeu I am not very indulgent, 
only tolerably good, gentle by fits and 
starts, and that I don’t care much for 
constancy.” 

“Then you must do as you please,” 
said I, forcing a smile. 

“Thank you for the permission.” 

He bowed very ceremoniously, and 
when 


was on the point of leaving, 
Alexis stumbling on the carpet, fell and 
struck his forehead. The cries of the 


child made him come _ back, perhaps 
also my exclamations of distress and 
the vehement kisses and caresses I 
lavished on him to comfort him. 

“What is the matter?” he asked in 
his quiet voice, giving a rapid glance 
at the little boy. “Why do you cry?’ 
he said, “a man should never cry.” 

The child stopped short and looked at 
him with his great eyes still wet with 
tears. He smiled, and said, turning to 
me, “Do not agitate yourself too much, 
my cousin, if you wish to remain 
strong.” 

The next moment Alexis and I, draw- 
ing aside the red silk curtains, saw him 
disappear along the road. Then Pietro 
who came in to announce dinner, said 
to me: “What a man he has grown!” 

“You knew him, Pietro?” 

“Oh! very well. When he was a little 
fellow he used to come to the house, 
He had a strange liking for the little 
acacia wood at the end of the garden. 
He would stay there whole hours writ- 
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ing verses, and my master said that 
that child had a great deal of talent.” 

“How is it that I do not remember 
him?” 

“Madame was a great deal too young. 
Madame must have seen him, but could 
not recall it. Besides he was in the 
house very little; with the permission 
of my master he passed his time in the 
acacia wood.” 


My cousin’s visit left an impression 
which, in the silence and solitude of the 
following days, grew rather stronger 
than fainter. He had excited in my 
mind a confusion of entirely new ideas; 
he had awakened as it were a hidden 
sense, something which had _ slept, 
which had seemed to be dead, which 
perhaps would have been dead, but for 
his powerful evocation. 

On Sunday, at church, Ursula, who 
always went with me, pointed out my 
disagreeable relative, and whispered, 
“See what airs she puts on, the great 
fool!” 

But I answered, enlightened by a 
loftier vision, “Don’t let us think about 
her, Ursula.” 

On coming out of church, I thought 
I had never seen the sun so brilliant, 
nor the groups of cottages along the 
road so picturesque, and—though this 
was doubtless the effect of my 
imagination,—much too early the sap 
seemed to be swelling the branches 
of the almond trees in the orch- 
ards. 

“Ursula,” I said, with an outburst 
from the bottom of my heart, “Is not 
life beautiful?” 

“Madame, life is neither beautiful nor 
ugly; it is just life.” 

I should have liked Ursula to con- 
tinue her remarks and to develop her 
thought, but she confined herself to 
saying, as she whisked the dust off her 
new shoes with her pockethandker- 
chief, “How dusty it is!’ 

When I was at home again, the day 
did not seem so splendid. Perhaps the 
sun had gone under a cloud; the red 
curtains of my room did not glow with 
that soft flame-color which gave it the 
aspect of a temple prepared for mys- 
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terious rites. Something was wanting 
in my parlor. On Sunday in winter 
I was in the habit of playing with 
Alexis, or chattering with Pietro and 
Ursula, until the season when the rose- 
trees were pruned and one began to 
think of fresh seed, but this afternoon 
seemed interminable. 

“Pietro,” I said every now and then, 
“I think some one is ringing at the 
gate. Go and see.” 

Pietro would go and come back, 
“There is no one there, Madame.” 

I told Alexis a long story; the story 
of the prince who was turned into a 
beast and must stay so, until a beautl- 
ful young girl should fall in love with 
him. 

“That was impossible,” said Alexis. 

“Why was it impossible? Suppose 
that the young girl knew that under- 
neath the beast there was a prince?” 

But Alexis was not interested in this 
problem, which to-day, possessed a 


beauty which I had never discovered 
before. 
ing oppressed by such 


What misery for a noble be- 
an inhuman 
fate! And what a joy in its deliver- 
ance! And how he must have loved 
the girl who had loved him so much! 

Before dinner Ursula came in great 
distress, to tell me that the pear sweet- 
meat had moulded. I remembered that 
on such occasions I had always shared 
Ursula’s annoyance, but now I seemed 
to care nothing about it. I even tried 
to persuade Ursula that this was of no 
consequence. 

“And what shall we give the little 
one to eat with his bread this even- 
ing?’ 

Ursula went on lamenting and turn- 
ing the sweetmeat pot about in her 
hands. 

“Don’t you think we could give him 
a little honey, Ursula, and if we have 
no honey don’t you think some butter 
would do?” 

“God bless you, Madame! To-day 
everything seems good and right to 
Madame.” 

In truth I felt as if a spring were 
bubbling up in me, a spring of youth 
and life. From my heart it rushed 
through my veins, it spread under my 
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skin. All sorts of things of which I 
had never thought before, came into 
my head; I detected myself listening 
for gay, mysterious voices in the air, 
like a choir of enchanting hours which 
stepped along before me; I was in such 
communion with an _ invisible world, 
that at times I felt as if flowers were 
blossoming in my hands and in my 
hair. 


One day being at the window, I saw 
my cousin pass by. He raised his hat 
and bowed very amiably, and the next 
day he came to pay me a visit. “You 
have put it off a long time,” said I. 

“I wanted to see you again, to be sure 
I was not intruding upon you; that is 
the reason I walked up and down be- 
fore the house several times yesterday. 
Your house is forty paces long in 
front, and thirty-two on the side. Per- 
haps the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood was not so large.” 

His language was natural and he 
spoke of the gravest things as well as 
of the most insignificant, with the same 
simplicity, the same decided and per- 
suasive accent. He glanced all round 
the room, and asked, “Where is the 
little fellow?” 

Alexis crawled out from under a 
fauteuil with a Polichinelle in his hand 
and his face streaked with molasses. 

“What a curious face he has.” 

“Ursula says he looks like me, but 
Pietro thinks he looks like his father.” 

“Another proof of the perspicacity of 
your advisers.” 

As I washed Alexis’ face I was think- 
ing that when he was born, his father 
was in Paris as usual; that to my ar- 
dent entreaties he only responded that 
lus affairs—Mon Dieu and what 
affairs!—kept him there: that he had 
never seen his son but once, and that 
it had been two months since we had 
had news of him. 

“You look sad.” 

“Solitude is sad.” 

“How is that, when you have Ursula 
and Pietro?” 

O how ill-natured that was! Yes, it 
was ill-natured and showed a want of 
heart. I took up my embroidery and 
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threaded a needle without answering. 
Perhaps I had longed for this visit 
from my cousin, and now my rose- 
colored hopes were turned into bitter 
realities. I decided not to open my 
mouth again, and it was he who con- 
tinued, twisting a skein of blue silk 
round his fingers:— 

“I found la Querciaia in indescribable 
disorder. A®sthetically I love the old 
building with its fortress-like walis 
covered with a profusion of climbing 
roses; and besides I am full of senti- 
ment. I hear mysterious voices in the 
corners of the old house where my an- 
cestors were born and died. Still, 
frankly speaking, there are too many 
spiders’ webs, too many rats, and too 
many doors that won’t shut. I spent 
six days, as long as it took to make the 
world, in putting the books in order on 
their shelves. The pictures in the gar- 
ret will give me no end of trouble. I 
did not know I had so many ancestors 
in such poor lodgings. I am especially 
filled with remorse on account of a 
charming  great-grandmother with 
wonderful white arms and hands— 
hands like yours. A rat has carried off 
the handkerchief that she held between 
two fingers. O how willingly I would 
put my heart in its place, 


And send up a prayer to God. 
A bleeding heart . 


My heart does not bleed in the least; h 


is young, strong and gay. After the 
necessary repairs, I shall hang my 
great-grandmother in the drawing- 
room, and I think that is all she could 
expect from a great-grandson.” 

“A grandson who is a poet,” I said, 
having had time while he followed out 
his fancy, to recover myself a little. 
“Even the acacia grove at the end of 
the garden proclaims that you are a 
poet.” 

“And you, how do you know that?” 

“Have you forgotten that trees can 
speak?” 

“Ah, so they can! The oak one day 
said to the reed, ‘Why do you bend so 
humbly before the blast? The reed 
bent his head in shame, but when the 
storm came, the reed bowed beneath it, 
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but the oak was broken by the thunder- 
bolt and overthrown.” 

“Because he was too proud,” cried 
Alexis triumphantly. 

“I see that my fable is not new.” 

“I often tell fables to Alexis.” 

“That is a good plan; great lessons in 
an humble form, if the ground be even 
tolerably favorable, bring forth un- 
hoped-for results. When I have chil- 
dren, my system of education shall be 
very simple and patriarchal, but pene- 
trated with the free modern § spirit. 
Many people complicate education witn 
a great number of useless and some- 
times injurious practices; it would be 
so easy to bring up children in the 
knowledge of the true and the beauti- 
ful.” 

“I am going to look for a good tutor 
for Alexis soon.” 

“Where will you find him? A good 
mother is rare, a good father rarer 
still, a good tutor, almost unheard of. 
I advise you to choose the lesser evil.” 

“Which in this case is myself?” 

“Exactly. But such a slight one!” 

He said this with a gentleness that 
touched me. 

“It is true, I am too ignorant.” 

“It is not necessary to have a great 
deal of erudition in order to bring up 
a child and make a man of him. When 
one has a heart like yours, one can suc- 
ceed in anything by the strength of 
love alone.” 

He said, “When one has a heart like 
yours.” Did he know my heart? 
This troubled me, but only for a mo- 
ment. My confidence returned at the 
sound of his loyal voice, at the touch of 
his ideas, which were always noble 
though they were not always kind. 

“You ought to read a little.” 

“I should be very glad,” I said with 
enthusiasm. 

He was silent, thinking, and twisting 
his moustache between his finger and 
thumb. He seemed to have forgotten 
where he was, and I took care not to 
recall him to himself, for I knew that 
his company was valuable, even when 
he did not speak. At last he said, “I 
will send you some books.” Then he 
rose to take his leave. 
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“Please do not be so long again be- 
fore you come back.” 

“That must depend upon the chaos 
in which I am plunged. Do you fancy 
I can leave a thing half-done? La 
Querciaia needs repairing, and must 
be repaired. In this country the work- 
men only come when they choose, and 
often one has to set one’s own wits to 
work. By the way do you know of a 
good carpenter?” 

As we talked I had gone with him to 
the threshold; the sun shone through 
the open door, and Alexis began to 
clap his hands. 

“The spring has come,” said he, “are 
there any flowers in your garden yet?” 

“Only a few hyacinths; come and 
look.” 

We all three went down the steps to- 
gether, and on the path my cousin 
stopped to look at the garden, still 
naked and empty, but where the beds 
were already spaded and prepared for 
the new seeds. 

“Do you know that you have a splen- 
did exposure here?’ 

“Yes, it is very good; we even have 
too much sun.” 

“Before two weeks are over, all these 
buds will be open; at la Querciaia it is 
very backward. Ah, here are these 
chattering trees which tell people’s 
secrets.” 

We were near the acacias, and we 
began to laugh a little with a feeling 
of intimacy which had a great charm. 

“When the trees are green again, you 
must come back and seek inspiration 
here.” 

“I have no time now to write verses.” 

“But you can be a poet! I always 
thought one could be a poet without 
writing verses.” 

He fixed on me an intense, scrutiniz- 
ing glance, pleased and perhaps sur- 
prised at what I had just said, as if 1 
had realized in that moment a secret 
hope of his. The air around us was 
enchanting; Nght waves of fragrance 
from the beds of hyacinths floated 
through it. Alexis ran up and down 
the paths. “Alexis, don’t run so; you 
will do yourself harm.” 

“Do you really think that will do him 
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any harm, or are you not subject to the 
idea which women have instinctively, 
that they must be constantly doing 
something with their children? They 
have not enough strength of character 
to find out what is really good for 
them, so they seize upon the first lesson 
that is convenient and near at hand.” 

“Oh, near at hand, or far away, is not 
everything that concerns our children, 
our duty?’ 

“My sweet Mentor, I bow before your 
wisdom, but do not be afraid to let 
your little boy run as much as he wants 
to; it is a preparation for life.” 

He took off his hat to salute me, and 
as I was seeking something to say be- 
fore I could persuade myself to say 
good-bye, I looked at his uncovered 
head in an aureole of light, and his 
hair, that the breezes lifted gently as 
with a friendly hand. I do not know 
why it was, but I found a strange 
pleasure in seeing him before me in 
that attitude of respect, so that I pro- 
longed it, giving him too, perhaps, a 
vague feeling of pleasure, that 1 
thought I saw reflected in his eyes. 


And again, the first time, his 


as at 
visit left a reflexion of joy behind it, 
a plenitude of ideas, and new horizons. 


I had once before experienced some- 
thing like it in my girlhood, when I re- 
covered from a serious illness. That 
in the same way was an awakening of 
all my sensibilities, an affluence of 
strength and desire for a new life or 
rather a life that was just beginning 
anew. 

It was in vain I searched among my 
earliest recollections. I had never 
known any one who reminded me of 
my cousin, nobody had ever made me 
talk as he did. And in fact, whom had 
I ever known except my poor father, 
almost an invalid, our peasants, some 
friends whom I rarely saw, the doctor, 
the curé, and my husband? 

Far back on my childish mind was 
imprinted the remembrance of an old 
gentleman, who sometimes came to see 
us, and whom my father called a 
superior man. These words were im- 
pressed upon me because I once heard 
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my father say to mama in the course of 
a domestic discussion, “Let us ask X. 
He is a superior man.” From that 
time I began to observe him very at- 
tentively every time he came, and his 
expression, more than his features, 
stamped itself on my memory. It 
had certain shades of disdain, others of 
tenderness, and above all a kind of 
elevation and disengagement from the 
earth. I could not say that my cousin 
looked like X. for my cousin was young 
and handsome, and X. had white hair 
and hollow cheeks, but if I wished to 
compare him with any one I should 
have to go back to that old man, and re- 
eall the depth of his glance and the 
light of his smile. 

In fact, what was meant by a 
superior man? In my lessons I had 
heard of the Greek and Roman heroes, 
and at church they spoke of our holy 
martyrs; I had also read in a classic 
anthology some extracts from our best 
poets, but all these people seemed so 
far away from me, that I could never 
think of them as flesh and blood, nor 
ever realize that they were fellow crea- 
tures. When the man I was to marry 
was first presented to me, thanks to 
my narrow range of comparison, he 
seemed to me almost perfect. The easy 
carriage of an elegant young man made 
a great impression on me, poor ignorant 
young girl! Then as he paid his ad- 
dresses to me regularly, I thought he 
loved me. Perhaps, who knows! he 
did love me then, though now I know 
that it could not have been true love. 
He did not stay with me a year; he 
wearied in my society and in the soli- 
tude of the country, and as soon as he 
knew that I was to become a mother, 
he went back to the habits of 
his city life and his travels. He prom- 
ised me to take an apartment in town 
where we could pass the winter to- 
gether, but he always put it off under 
one pretext or another, and without 
any real reason; our marriage was 
almost a form. 

My delicate health, one of his pre- 
texts for not taking me to town, caused 
me to feel a sort of joy in my state of 
abandonment, and I allowed myself to 
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be fossilized without regret and with- 
out ambition. My son and my two 
servants were my whole family. How 
many winter evenings I have passed 
with Alexis asleep on my knees and 
Ursula telling me for the hundredth 
time the story of my father’s and 
mother’s wedding. Pietro, also, would 
relate anecdotes of the past. One of 
his favorite stories was of his persuad- 
ing me when I was five years old that 
the way to catch swallows was to put 
a grain of salt on their tails and of my 
running out into the garden with my 
pockets full of salt; and at this he 
laughed again and again, the good old 
fellow. I had no neighbors for three 
leagues, except the daughters of the 
doctor, two old maiden ladies, who 
came sometimes to see me. And this is 
the reason I waited with such impa- 
tience for my cousin's third visit. 





From The Edinburgh Review. 

NOVELS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

Men search for the pictures of bygone 
times after many and divers fashions, 
but time has only three storehouses— 
the past, the present, and the future. 
From one of these every artist of the 
imagination must draw his material, be 
he painter or poet, realist or idealist. 
Yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, is a 
formula epitomizing every possibility 
contained by the temporal divisions of 
eternity in which humanity abides. 
Law is implacable; the eyes of men can 
only look before or behind; there are 
no sideway vistas. What is—the liv- 
ing sentiment now—must always be 
bounded by the two abysses of the dead 
and the unborn. 

And it is to the past, by instinct, taste, 
or necessity, that novelist, peet, play- 


Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio. 
London : 1892. 
Now first trans- 
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2. The Nights of Straparola. 
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wright, and painter continually turn. 
They vie with one another in a common 
effort to re-create the days which are 
dust and ashes; they strive to disinter 
the Lazaruses of mortality and to call 
them forth from their sepulchres, 
clothed in garb moths have consumed 
and worms devoured. They set in dead 
hands weapons the rust has eaten, and 
endeavor to re-tenant those houses 
whose bars the Great Thief has broken 
through. They would have these re- 
vivified puppets speak forgotten 
tongues, hate, love, jest, weep, and sin 
before our eyes with hates, loves, 
laughter, tears, and crimes which are 
extinct as blown-out flames. They 
bring the pertinacious enthusiasm of 
the fanatic to the task; their zeal has 
even a tincture of personal anxiety, 
suggesting the inference that we, whose 
practical conception of immortality is 
perpetuation, would fain give continu- 
ance to the past, lest, surveying its val- 
ley of dry bones, we forecast the ceme- 
tery of our own final entombment. 

Yet who is not conscious of the futil- 
ity of such efforts? The glazed relics of 
museums, the painted chronicles of the 
canvas, are in vain called to our aid. 
Time is the frame in which things live 
and move and have their being, and 
Time no man can reconstruct. True, 
we can re-conjure the likeness and im- 
age of things past; touch, handle, and 
see the treasure-troves of lost ages. 
But there remains something no skill 
can resuscitate, some tint of mistlight 
or sunlight, some sound, or it may be 
some silence, which gave that indefinite 
characteristic we name atmosphere. 
Moreover, were it not so, were it pos- 
sible to conjure back this evasive es- 
sence, we ourselves—the children of 
to-day—should still stand between our- 
selves and the past. Who can for a 
moment dream that the serene Virgin, 
beset by roses and angels, who looks 
down from the walls of a London gal- 
lery, bears for him the semblance she 
bore for the generations who held her 
image in their heart? Who can imag- 
ine that the black-letter romance tells 
the same story to him that it told to our 
forbears when the world was four hun- 
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dred years younger? True and true 
and three times true is that Sadducean 
proverb, “There is no bird in any last 
year’s nest.” 

Nevertheless, how many an old page 
owes its charm to the fact that in perus- 
ing it we seem through the rifts of lit- 
erary convention to detect the actuali- 
ties of life and nature, and for a brief 
space we who elect to call ourselves 
the living feel some heartbeat of fellow- 
ship with those whom we call the dead! 
It is, or may be, an illusion. But such 
illusions have their value. If we have 
not thereby attained our goal, we have 
at least widened our horizon. Illusions 
are extensions of reality; by their aid 
we sail unknown seas, albeit we never 
cast anchor upon the Island of Golden 
Broom. Let us say grace! 

Perhaps few phases of literature pro- 
duce this illusion more completely than 
the works of the Italian novellieri of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Their stories belong to a 
sharply defined school. To-day prose 
fiction divides itself, broadly, into the 
Realist and the Idealist sections; it 
adopts, that is, a psychological distine- 
tion; the division represents not 
much the subject-matter of the themes, 
as the mental attitude of the writer. 
Hence ensue some curiosities of classi- 
fication, for it has become the tour de 
force of the realist to apply methods 
used for depicting the coarse actualities 
of material life in his delineation of an 
evanescent dream, while conversely 
the spiritual idealist reproduces the 
crudest facts of nature invested with 
the etherealism of pure romance. 

The simpler mind of elder ages cre- 
ated a simpler literary record. The 
idealist nourished his imagination upon 
the supernatural, chivalrous, and heroic 
legends of the “Morte d’Arthur” cycle 
and the “Amadis.” Later he found full 
scope for his fancy in pastoral narra- 
tives as infinitely delightful and infi- 
nitely tedious as the “Arcadias” of Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sannazaro, or the 
“Diana” of George of Montemayor. 
On the other hand, the realist of the day 
found a field for the development of his 
tendency in the French conte and the 


so 
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Italian novella, stories which, if they 
were not true stories, were at least 
stories which might be true. Realism 
in romance or romance in realism was 
a somewhat rare admixture when Boc- 
caccio composed his “Decameron;” and 
the narratives of the novellicri may on 
the whole be taken to represent the 
world as the world appeared to them. 
Thus theinterest they possess is tnree- 
fold—historical, social, and literary. 
For the critic they are the source, direct 
or indirect, of innumerable subsequent 
works. It is a truism to say that there 
are few schools of English poetry that 
have not borrowed from this storehouse 
of invention. Chaucer; the Elizabethan 
dramatists; Dryden, in his “Cimon,” ’* 
“Sigismonda,” ? and “Theodore;” * 
Keats, in his “Isabella; * Tennyson, in 
his “kalcon”* and “Golden Supper.” ° 
And although the elder prose literature 
of England, singularly enough, pro- 
duced no great original example belong- 
ing to this school of fiction, its influence 
was evinced by the number of transla- 
tions or imitations of “the mery books 


of Italy,” circulated when, according to 
Ascham, “a tale of Bocace was made 
more account of than a story of the 
bible.” ’ 

Moreover the novellieri 


themselves 
borrowed, collected, compiled and 
adapted. The roots of their novels lie 
far and wide, to be sought for by those 
who will. There is nothing new under 
the sun, says the preacher. Confronted 
by the investigations of the antiquarian, 
we feel that in some sense it would be 
as true to say that neither is there any- 
thing old. For the new is the old and 
the old is identical with the new. 
Certainly the vista opened by Dunlop‘ 
in his exhaustive analysis of the origins 


1 Vide Decameron, 5'h Day, Ist Novel. 

2 Ibid. 4th Day, Ist Novel. 

3 Ibid. 5th Day, 8th Novel. This last, derived 
by Boccaccio from a chronicle of the thirteenth 
century, is the origin of ‘retributive spectre” 
stories. 

* Decameron. 4th Day, 5th Novel, 

® Ibid. 5th Day, 9th Novel. 

® Ibid. 10th Day, 4th Novel. 

7 See Jusserand’s “ English Novel in the Time 
of Elizabeth.” 

* Hist of Fiction. 
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of the “Decameron” stories (the “livre 
simplement plaisan ... digne qu’on 
s'y amuse,” of old Montaigne) is of a 
fantastically variegated mosaic. These 
origins, drawn from all lands, often 
bare skeleton plots, are, by Boccaccio, 
enriched and developed, riveted to- 
gether in a subtle Italian mould, re- 
touched, refashioned and recolored, un- 
til the print of the master’s hand has 
almost effaced the trace of any other 
nationality than his own. He has 
stamped them with the tndividuality of 
his genius, he has set the types of his 
race; the keen-witted Florentine, the 
indolent luxury-loving Venetian, the 
Neapolitan, with what a recent critic’ 
has describedas his “gaieté un peu mala- 
dive,” to play in the parts framed by 
Eastern sage or French Trouvére. And 
as it was with Boccaccio so was it with 
his fellows in the craft. The contes and 
fabliaur of -northern France supplied 
models for the tales of criminal intrigue 
which occupy one-third of the “Decam- 
eron,” and take scarcely less space in 
most of the other similar collections— 
the “Sei Giornate” of Sebastiano Erizzo 
excepted.” The influence of the Indian 
fables ascribed to Bidpai (Pilpay) is de- 
cipherable in another section. The 
rudiments of those tales of barbarous 
cruelty and savage revenge, carried to 
extravagance by Giraldi Cinthio (to 
whose “Hecatommiti” critics trace 
many a scene of outrage found in the 
old English dramatists), they sought in 
the “Gesta Romanorum.” The parables 
of the Book of the Seven Counsellors, 
popularized in the French ‘“Dolo- 
pathos,” the Italian “Erastus,” the En- 
glish “Seven Wise Masters,” share 
rights of ancestry with the Arabian 
tales translated by the converted Jew, 
Petrus Alphonsus. From all these, and 
many another fountain-head, the norel- 
lieri drew their themes. As in a 
masked ball, incongruous figures meet 
upon their pages. In the “Cento 


® M. Emile Gebhart in the Rerue des Deur 


Mondes. 

1” These stories (for the most part extremely 
dull) are of a strictly moral tendency, In only 
ten out of the thirty-six arvenimenti do women 
play any prominent part. 
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Novelle Antiche” (the earliest thir- 
teenth-century collection), the “libro di 
bel parlar gentile,” the familiar form of 
the Lady of Scalot, crowned with gold 
and girdled with silver, drifts down the 
river in her silent barge to Camelot. 
In “Il Pecorone,” a collection of the four- 
teenth century, the bold and crafty 
architect and his son, who in Herodotus 
rob the Egyptian treasury, return to 
earth in the persons of Messer Bindo 
and his son,’ and Bindo is surely cousin 
to the Minister-Thief of the “Seven 
Wise Masters”? The “Master of all 
Masters,” of Indian renown, finds re- 
incarnation in the foolish-wise priest of 
Straparola.* 

The list can be indefinitely prolonged, 
and doubtless it has its own interest. 
But beyond this region of criticism 
there lies another and a more human 
attraction in these stories of an older— 
and a younger—day. It is an attraction 
independent of learned inquisitions, 
and one without which it is more than 
possible the reprints of such books as 
Painter’s “Palace of Pleasure,”* and 
the recent translations of the novellieri 
might come to us as forgotten stories 
told to deaf ears. 

More than fifty years ago Roscoe 
pleaded the claims of these stories to 
attention in the language of conscien- 
tious pedantry which makes his com- 
mentaries so humorously out of tune 
with his subject. “They are,” he says, 
“deserving our notice, as they exhibit 
not infrequently curious pictures of the 
history, manners and feelings of the 
people during the respective periods in 
which they were composed.” So he 
prefaces his four volumes of transla- 
tions; but there is room to doubt if his 
renderings of the originals would jus- 
tify his plea for popularity, or place his 
readers in any approximate relationship 
with the world for whom Boccaccio 
made his “Decameron,” or Straparola 
his “Nights.” Roscoe’s design is la- 
boriously complete. Over a hundred 
novels are given in chronological order, 
with notes and references. Further, 

1 Il Pecorone, 9th Day, Ist Novel. 
? Piacevoli Notti, 5th Nigbt, 4th Fable. 
3 David Nutt, London. 
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the selection is guaranteed to consist 
only of stories of a “pleasing and unex- 
ceptionable character.” To this end he 
has effected the most fundamental 
metamorphoses. The faithless wife, 
engaged in the blackest intrigue, is 
transformed into the virtuous and pru- 
dent maiden; the lawless lover into her 
father’s “young friend, in whose honor 
and integrity” the parental trust is 
amply justified. Marriage ties are 
forged or dissolved with an ingenuity 
that removes all suspicion of indecorum 
from the most equivocal situations! 
Yet the failure of Roscoe’s enterprise 
does not lie with the severity of his ex- 
purgations, which have expelled the 
characteristic features of domestic 
Italian life from the scene. The defect 
lies deeper. It is his lack of imagina- 
tive realization which left him outside 
that strange world of the Renaissance. 
Its many-colored lights were lost for 
him, its sinister shadows passed by him 
unseen. The contagion of its vivid, 
versatile temperament, its squalors, its 
nobleness, its refinements, and its bru- 
talities, left him unmoved. 

And what Roscoe did not achieve for 
the general reader has remained un- 
done. The almost literal translations 
of Mr. Payne and Mr. Waters are, it is 
needless to say, volumes issued for the 
use not of the many but of the few. In 
them the stories stand as they were 
written for their own age, and, without 
entering upon any questions of com- 
parative morality, their own age is not 
ours. Thus it is that the novellieri 
written about, spoken of, and referred 
to by so many are necessarily familiar 
to so few. 

It may well be that the difficulty of 
presenting them in a form and with 
modifications which would place them 
within reach of a wider public are in- 
surmountable. It is even a hazardous 
endeavor to attempt any consistent por- 
traiture of the contradictions offered to 
the modern mind by the works of these 
old storytellers. Take Boccaccio alone, 
for sake of the household word his 
name has become, and try to form some 
unimaginary idea of the greatest of the 
norellieri, his audience, and his art. At 
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once we are face to face with a maze of 
apparent paradoxes of moods and 
tastes—paradoxes in religion, in morals, 
in art—and face to face with words and 
sentiments for which the England of 
to-day has no equivalents. 

In the matter of morals it is unde- 
niably difficult to draw a definite line 
between personal, national, and circum- 
stantial morality; to distinguish, that 
is, between the individual morality of a 
man—his right thinking and right do- 
ing—and the morality of his race and 
the conventions of his day. Insep- 
arably fused in the retrospect of cen- 
turies, it needs more than the alchemy 
of criticism to recrystallize the ingredi- 
ents of a character. That, broadly 
speaking, here a man was better, or 
there worse, than his times, we all al- 
low; but whether by contrast or con- 
formity, as an embodiment of a general 
tendency or as @ reactionist, we cannot 
detach him from his environment. 

Even less easy is it to isolate a man’s 
book. A book avowedly represents that 
part of a man he seeks to place in con- 
tact with the world around. It is a 
part, therefore, necessarily subjected to 
the influence of sympathy, praise, dis- 
praise, appreciation, aversion, indiffer- 
ence. “I pipe to please myself” is the 
lamentably incredible statement made 
by one of our greatest poets; but no re- 
iteration of the assertion avails to shake 
our conviction that when he reduced his 
piping to print he piped to please his 
audience. To the storyteller, par ercel- 
lence, the acute consciousness of his 
audience is the essence of his art. An 
active reciprocity of sympathy is requi- 
site. As if to emphasize the neces- 
sity, the fictions of older days often 
included a fictitious narrator and a fic- 
titious audience or auditor. As in the 
“Arabian Nights,” through all the ad- 
ventures of Sindbad, the perils of Ali 
Baba, the loves of Badoura, we are 
never allowed to forget that the voice 
relating these wonders is the voice of 
Scheherazade and that the ears that 
listen are those of the great Sultan 
Schahriar. 

So is it notably in these tales of dead 
Italy, and now and then these figures 
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of the prologue, as we may call them, 
have their own story, as Scheherazade 
had hers. In the proemio to the se- 
quence of tales collected or invented by 
Ser Giovanni, called “Il Pecorone,” we 
hear how renown of the beauty, gra- 
ciousness, and wisdom of Suor Satur- 
nina, the angelic nun of Forli, reaches 
the ears of Auretto, the young Floren- 
tine gallant. He has spent all his 
wealth in gifts (cortesia); he has learned 
all that youth can learn of life; but for 
the sake of the cloistered face he has 
never yet beheld, for her whom, un- 
known, he loves better than himself, 
Auretto forsakes the gay Tuscan world, 
and, in the country beyond the Apen- 
nines, becomes chaplain of the Forli 
convent where she dwells. There 
“amor che a cor gentil ratto s’ap- 
prende” * teaches Suor Saturnina much. 
Auretto for love wins love; heart is ex- 
changed for heart. The lovers meet 
daily in the convent parlatorio, “luogo 
assai remoto e solitario.”” With rever- 
ence of gentle words, with tenderest 
caresses, “senza nessuna disonestd” 
(Ser Giovanni knows, for he was often 
there!), they pass the noonday hour of 
intercourse, hours stolen from the grasp 
of that rigorous fate which has de- 
barred their loves from any closer 
union. There each in turn, “per miti- 
gar la fiamma dell’ ardente amore,” re- 
counts some tale heard, we may well 
believe, in bygone days, when no vows 
had sealed Saturnina’s lips, and when 
Auretto had been, even from his youth, 
“ben practicato in ogni cosa.” Nor are 
we ever oblivious, dissonant as are 
many of the ensuing narratives with 
the silence of that sanctuary, of the 
quiet background with its two solitary 
figures, cut off from the busy turmoil of 
life, cut off also, even while hand holds 
hand, each from the other. 

In vivid contrast to that tranquil con- 
vent scene, where the very sunlight 
seems misted with the passive melan- 
choly of stunted happiness and incom- 


1 See also the line in Guido Guinicelli’s exqui- 
site thirteenth-cemtury canzone, “ Fuoco d° amore 
in gentil cor s’ apprerde,” given in the “ Rime di 
diversi Antichi autori Toseani” (translated by D 
G. Rossetti in his “ Early Italian Poets"). 
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plete joys (but a no less integral part of 
Boccaccio’s -best known work), is the 
group of joyous companions whose 
facile laughter and ready tears are 
alike the inspiration and the guerdon of 
the successive narratives of the “De- 
cameron.” Amid those refugees, fled 
from the plague-stricken streets of the 
city death had made desolate, Fiam- 
metta sits, as Boccaccio saw her, with 
red garland and golden hair, in the glad 
love days of his youth. 


And there my lady, mid the shadowings 
Of myrtle trees, mid flowers and grassy 
space, 

Singing I saw, with others who sat round, 
her comrades of noble birth, beautiful 
of feature, gracious of aspect, and of 
fair virtue. Indeed, here, as with the 
lovers of Forli, nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the conventions of the day 
than the lack of correspondence be- 
tween the delicate decorum attributed 
to the audience and the coarse license 
of the story-telling; a recreation sus- 
pended—it is an added touch of pro- 
priety—on Fridays in honor of the Re- 
demption, on Saturdays in veneration 
of the Virgin. 

The whole painting of the fanciful 
garden landscapes following upon that 
masterpiece of horror, the opening de- 
scription of the plague, accentuates the 
sense of dissonance. It is scene paint- 
ing of almost unrivalled perfection. 
-Through all the squalid burlesques, the 
witless comedy, the passionless sensu- 
ality, the profane ribaldry of the stories, 
one is ever aware of the greenness of 
the little hillside meadow, shadowed by 
cypress and orange trees, where fitful 
winds come and go across the sunlit 
grasses, and the cool water ripples in 
the fountain basin or lies smooth in the 
carved stone well. We hear the drowsy 
noonday notes of singing birds who rest 
overhead in the branches, we are kept 
throughout—although more than once 
the scene shifts—kept by the subtle 
skill of the great artist, continually con- 
scious of all the open-air grace of those 
fair Tuscan pleasances Boccaccio has 
seen with the eye of a lover and drawn 
with the hand of a master. Nor is it 
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without significance that he elects to 
set his tales of sordid crimes and scur- 
rilous tricksters in that framework of 
fresh leaves and herbs, beneath that 
blue canopy of open sky. 

Was it, in truth, as Sismondi would 
have us believe, that the king’s daugh- 
ter, Fiammetta herself, the beautiful 
Sicilian Maria d’Aquino, for whose 
pleasure Boccaccio doubtless did much 
amiss, was responsible for the moral 
ugliness in his work, which, apart from 
morality, blunts the perceptions of 
beauty and encrusts and clogs the imag- 
inative faculties, and which in the “De- 
cameron” transcended, be it remem- 
bered, the lax conventions of his own 
age? Surely not. 


I know that where all joy doth most 
abound, 

In the third heaven, my own Fiammetta 
seen 

The grief which I have borne since she 

is dead. 

pray her 

drown'd 

In Lethe) that her prayers may never 
cease 


Until I see her and am comforted. 


Oh, (if mine image be not 


So Boccaccio addresses Dante, beg- 
ging the pilgrim of heaven and hell to 
do him this love-service of sad remem- 
brance to his dead lady. Incongruous 
indeed is the sonnet with the accusa- 
tion, and yet it is but another example 
of the incongruities characteristic of the 
day, and the dead Fiammetta of the 
third heaven (the star of Venus) may 
have had little enough in common with 
the living Fiammetta of the first earth. 

Let, however, the blame and its bur- 
den lie where the critics will—on the de- 
praved taste of the woman he loved, on 
the bloed of the Parisian girl whom, if 
tradition speak truth, his father had 
loved in like fashion before. Let it rest 
on the morals of his century or upon his 
own head, he at least made no effort to 
shift responsibility when repentance 
overtook him. For repentance came. 
The sequel was curious enough. A 
prophecy made in 1361 (the “Decam- 
eron” was finished, it is said, in 1350) of 
his approaching death struck terror into 
the spirit of the free critic of supersti- 
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tion. Boccaccio was “talmente atterrito 
e conturbato”' that he forthwith pro- 
posed totally to abandon the profane 
arts. Later, Villani states that he 
strove to recall the works his awakened 
conscience condemned, “ma non pot, 
come desiderava, la parola gid detta al 
petto rivocare, né il foco, che col man- 
tice avea acceso, colla sua volonta speg- 
nere,” and dying in 1375, clothed in 
canonical vestments, Boccaccio left be- 
hind him the reputation of having ex- 
celled in scandal the literary records of 
his contemporaries. 

Nevertheless, be it acknowledged that 
when we turn to the novelle of less 
famous and less notorious authors, they 
do not seem in this matter to lag so very 
far behind the steps of their master. 
Ser Giovanni, Firenzuola—who also, as 
Boccaccio before, wore the ecclesiasti- 
cal habit and whose eight stories deal 
chiefly with incidents of conventual 
life—Parabosco, Cinthio, bear the same 
reproach. The eighty-nine novelle of 


Matteo Bandello, by the grace of God 
monk of S. Dominic,and by the graceof 


Francis I. Lord Bishop of Agen, written 
in the sixteenth century, are open to the 
same censure. Nor do they betray any 
consciousness of their sins. “Wind, 
Water, and Shame met at a tavern.” 
(The fable occurs in one of their stories.) 
“Where, O Shame, is your home?” asks 
Water. Shame answers, “Of a truth I 
cannot tell.” Then Wind and Water 
take pity upon her, because no man liv- 
ing will give her harborage. So “Let 
her live in our company,” they say. 
But the Wind rises into a hurricane and 
the Water to storm-waves, and Shame 
in the tempest is drowned. “Since 
then,”’ concludes the allegorist, “I will 
live the life that seems good to me . 
forasmuch as in this our day such a 
thing as shame is not to be found in all 
the world.” 

In the thirteen “Piacevoli Notti” of 
Giovanni Francesco Straparola da 
Caravaggio (the contemporary of 
Michael Angelo), however, a fresh and 
fantastic charm prevails over the 
coarseness of expression. Possibly the 


Tiraboschi, libro III. p. xli. 
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coarseness itself is less ingrain. Stra- 
parola’s sympathies are decidedly, as 
his translator indicates, “‘on the side of 
good manners.” To Mr. Waters a debt 
of genuine gratitude is owing, for, with 
the exception of one tale in the “Palace 
of Pleasure” and one in Roscoe’s vol- 
umes, this is the first appearance of 
Straparola’s stories in a literal English 
version. Their substance, whatever 
may be said concerning Straparola’s 
disregard of style, is often the product 
of true imagination, an imagination 
which seized and fixed the floating fairy 
lore of the time. The glamour of fairy- 
land, the sun-glamour of the East, not 
the moon-glamourof the North, lies over 
many a passage. Magic lore, repre- 
sented in the “Decameron” by only two 
stories, that of the “Summer Garden in 
Winter Snow”? and that of “Saladin 
and Messer Thorelo,”* in Straparola is 
rife. His Nights are full, it may be 
said, of dreams. Perrault and Mme. 
d’Aulnoy have popularized many a one. 
Grimm’s brilliant tale of the “Master 
Thief” is identical with the “Cassan- 
drino” of the first Night. The Grateful 
Dead episode of the eleventh Night 
surely lingered in Hans Andersen's 
memory when he invented the weird 
tale of the “Fellow Traveller.” They 
are a mine of enchantments: fairy 
horses, star children, water that 
danced, apples that sang. There is 
Samaritana, the gentle snake-sister, 
and Biancabella, more gentle and less 
wise. (Why does Dunlop in his ab- 
stract turn the snake into a fawn?) 
There is the “Fairy Doll,” and, stranger 
than all, the fable of the Fool, Flam- 
minio, “who went to seek Death and 
found Life, who showed him Fear and 
let him make trial of Death,” in which 
one feels a touch of northern mysticism 
alien to Italian sentiment. Lastly, 
born of Straparola’s own brain—so far 
criticism has traced no other original— 
is Puss in (or rather here out of) Boots. 
Moreover, even when incidents of ac- 
tual enchantment are wanting, there 


? Decameron, 10th Day, 5th Novel. (See also 
Leigh Hunt’s paraphrase of Boiardo’s metrica) 
version in “‘ Stories from the Italian Poets.’’) 

3 Decameron, 10th Day, 9th Novel. 
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are images of such gracious fantasy 
that they seem to belong to the same 
lineage. The small-handed maiden 
Doralice who by night lies hidden in the 
locked coffer which stands in the young 
king’s chamber, and who by day steals 
out unseen, sets his room in fair array, 
sweeps the floor, remakes the bed, 
smoothes its pearl-embroidered cover- 
let and strews fresh rose leaves and 
fragrant violets for his homecoming, 
presents as delicately lovely a picture 
as any maiden figure of them all: Snow- 
white, Rose-Red, Golden Locks, Briar 
Rose, or the rest of the sisterhood who 
through much tribulation won the 
wreath of the bride or the crown of the 
queen. Nor in the matter of romance 
do many incidents surpass in pictur- 
esqueness the scene of the trial by Ser- 
pent or that of the drowning of Mal- 
gherita as, swimming towards her 


lover’s shore, she is decoyed by the false 
light attached to her brother’s boat, and 
dies exhausted in mid seas. 

In these volumes, as in the “Decam- 
eron,” the mise en scéne gives us a 
specimen of the art of living cultivated 


in the princely houses of old Italy. 
Here, also, as the convent of Forli has 
its shadow of foregone joys, as in the 
“Decameron,” the ghost of death 
haunts the threshold of the Tuscan 
villa, so in the Nights a note of sadness 
preludes their carnival gaiety. For 
Lucretia, the noble lady in whose honor 
the “favole” are made, is herseif an 
exile amongst the joyous Venetians 
who throng to her presence. It is only 
a muted melancholy, for fair indeed is 
the new home which shelters her. A 
marble-staired palace without the city, 
“whose walls are the sea and whose 
roof the sky,” is her abiding place. 
From its high baleouy morning and 
night Lucretia watches the fishes with 
their flashing seales as they dart in 
bright shoals through the clear waves. 
Noble young damoiselles of musical 
name—Ludovica, Vicenza, Lionora, 
Lauretta, Eritrea, Fiordiana—surpass- 
ing all others in beauty, grace, and cour- 
tesy, are ber chosen train. Scholars, 
poets, and courtiers surround her. 
These, one and all, are part of the plan. 


LIVING AGE. VoL. XV. 760 
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The haphazard gaieties of barbarism, 
the random joys of nature, have here 
no place. Pleasure, life itself, is an art 
of artists at once intellectual, social, 
and sensual, and every detail must be 
perfected lest any fraction of delight be 
impoverished. The garden abounds in 
fruit and flowers; its lawns are of soft- 
est grass, embroidered with blossoms. 
The vases are of wrought gold, the 
seats are draped with tissues of silk, the 
wines are costly; Love himself moves 
amid the dancers. Each touch of the 
writer’s pen adds some intentional tint 
of color, some delicate arabesque of 
ornament, to the stage. We hear the 
vibration of violins, the slow measures 
of old Venetian dances, with their 
stately riverenze, prelude the quintet of 
girls’ voices; and, as the last song-note 
dies away, as the luminous night of the 
southern sky and the warm breath of 
the southern sea steal in thr::gh the 
high windows, clear-eyed Lauretta 
(“vaga di aspetto ma sdegnosetta al- 
quanto”), a slim girl’s figure crowned 
with the leaves of her namesake tree, 
takes her seat on high. When, in the 
silence of that brilliant company, she 
begins her initiative favella we feel that 
it, and the stories that follow, should be 
created not for the gross multitude— 
the bourgeoisie of readers—but for the 
denizens of that Murano palace, in ac- 
cordance with its luxurious refinement 
and the harmonious dignity of those 
carnival keepers of a lost century. 

Yet what, setting apart the section 
belonging to the realm of pure fancy, 
are the stories that in the Nights occupy 
a large space, which in the “Decam- 
eron” usurp a third of the volumes, and 
in Ser Giovanni and the rest disfigure 
in varying proportions page after page? 
Sismondi, speaking of Sacchetti’s 
“Novelle,” Boccaccio’s illustrious suc- 
cessor, sums up their characteristics in 
one contemptuously just sentence. 
They consist, he writes, of narratives 
concerning “les friponneries qui ne sont 
guéres adroites, des plaisanteries qui ne 
sont guéres fines.” And this verdict 
applies to most of those tales common 
to all which the old headings designated 
as “una Beffa.” They are o.ten mere 
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anecdotes of shallow tricks, ribald and 
repulsive frauds practised by one man 
upon another, by wives upon their lov- 
ers and husbands, and (significantly 
less often) by husbands upon their 
wives. They consist of situations 
rather than of plots, and the victims 
evoke as little sympathy with their suf- 
ferings as do the perpetrators of the 
tricks with their motives. In many in- 
stances a taste for mere brutal horse- 
play serves as the chief instigation to 
mischief; in others other motives for 
malice are supplied. More often than 
not, in the more elaborate compositions 
a lurid spot of tragedy discolors the 
scene, and, as M. Gebhart observes, “on 
n’y rit point toujours de trés bon coeur.” 
Thus they succeed one another. Come- 
dies of humor without wit; comedies of 
sordid revenges for sordid wrongs; 
trivial jests ending in torture and mad- 
ness; burlesques where death, in its 
most formidable aspects, terminates the 
farce. Such are the themes for laugh- 
ter presented to audiences whose insa- 
tiable passion for gaiety is represented 
as dominating alike all sentiments of 
pity and all repugnance to vice. 

There is a certain grimness in the 
spectacle of a levity so consistent and 
complete—so, if one may thus express 
it, impenetrable. It is a levity without 
bounds. It extends almost beyond the 
horizon of imaginative realization. It 
has no modern equivalent. The osten- 
tation, superficiality, the assertiveness 
and flippancy of later days is unknown 
to it; it is as absolutely spontaneous 
and unconscious as it is callous and in- 
vincible. Nothing is too sacred or too 
revolting to enhance its enjoyment. 
The stories in the fabliaur of incidents 
connected with dead bodies—where fic- 
tion perhaps touches its lowest strata— 
became favorite models for the norvel- 
lieri. The abbreviated sketch of one 
composition of the kind will serve to 
illustrate the light-hearted brutality of 
such inventions. A young priest, 
Pietro by name, “avendo in animo di 
voler far una beffa” on a youth attached 
to the service of his church, steals from 


1 See ‘“‘ Le Cene”’ di A. F. Grazzini (11 Lasca). 
Cena I., Novella vii. 


its vault the body of a girl, and places 
it in the church in such a manner that 
the youth, whose duty calls him to ring 
the matin bell in the darkness of the 
early morning, is confronted by the ap- 
parition. The young sacristan’s first 
panic over, he discovers the truth of the 
“beffa,” and resolves to be quits with 
the priest. Pietro now sleeps the sleep 
of the just; the sacristan secretly con- 
veys the dead girl to Pietro’s sleeping 
room, and the first sight upon which his 
waking eyes fall is her dead face. Con- 
science-stricken by the memory of her 
violated sepulchre, Pietro, blind with 
terror, flies from what he takes to be an 
avenging spectre. Flying, he falls upon 
the stairway, and, as the sacristan’s 
bell summons the household to prayers, 
is found senseless. Restored to con 
sciousness, he raves of the phantom, 
and thus raving confesses the night’s 
misdeed. Meanwhile the sacristan, in 
the general confusion, has re-entered 
the house unmarked and restores the 
body to its grave, replacing the flower 
garland in the hair and rearranging the 
death drapery. Thus, while both 
Pietro’s room and the vault are 
searched for confirmation of the young 
priest’s tale, no evidence is found to 
corroborate his delirious statement. 
while the sacristan, when interrogated, 
declares the whole episode to be a fig- 
ment of Pietro’s imagination. The 
profaned sanctity of death now takes 
its sinister revenge. Knowing for truth 
what all around hold for a delusion, 
Pietro doubts his own sanity. A fren- 
zied melancholy creeps over him, he can 
neither eat nor sleep, and, finally 
throwing himself from a window, he 
dies miserably upon the stones of the 
court below. Truly in such stories “on 
n’y rit point de bon cceur.” 

Such stories, however, are but a sec- 
tion of the whole. Much still remains 
to rivet our imagination in the litera- 
ture from which Shakespeare drew his 
“Cymbeline”* and Chaucer his “Gri- 
seldis.” * Despite all its sins, it attracts 
and repels in almost equal degrees; at- 

2 Decameron, 2nd Day, 9th Novel. (Though 


Hallam attributes it to Cinthio.) 
8 Ibid. 10th Day, loth Novel. 








tracts by its gay simplicity, carrying us 
back to a world which laughed so easily 
at such sorry jests, interested itself in 
the contemplation of such childish 
stratagems, and wept over such fantas- 
tic extravaganzas of grief. Its pas- 
sages of didactic piety, often the prefix 
to some peculiarly scurrilous episode 
or the envoy to the most unedifying 
anecdote, its moralizings on the obliga- 
tions of domestic duties, the infringe- 
ment of which in their most binding 
elements the ensuing plot most fre- 
quently illustrates, give a curious and 
illuminating color to the atmosphere. 
They afford a key to the ethics of a 
world where principle and practice had 
agreed in all courtesy to differ; where 
religion, faith, purity, truth and honor 
received befitting verbal reverence, 
their contraries due condemnation, but 
where one deciphers in the very fact of 
that unquestioning acceptance of duly 
authorized truth—truth spiritual and 
moral—the testimony of a profound in- 
difference. Thus they merely evade 
the laws of right doing. Antagonism 
to good, the antagonism of evil will, or 
that deeper antagonism of loyal minds 
embittered and alienated by the hypoc- 
risies of convention, is absent. Avar- 
ice, the ambition which of sinners 
makes false saints, the marriage of the 
old to the young, the faithlessness of 
women—for the novellieri have their 
own decalogue—are rebuked and ridi- 
culed, but rebuked without indignation, 
and ridiculed without scorn. The vices 
of the Church, moving Dante to austere 
rage, and Petrarca to resentful melan 
choly, serve Boccaccio and his com- 
rades as convenient subject matter for 
comic raillery. The sins of the world 
are likewise arraigned, but it is at the 
world’s tribunal only. It is not the code 
of the soul, but the law of custom, they 
have infringed. Satires lapse into 
harlequinades, and the most criminal 
delinquencies wear the mask of Christ 
mas mummeries. It is this resolutely 


maintained levity of judgment, levity 
of heart, and levity of soul that ends, 
even more in the “Decameron” than 
elsewhere, by jarring our sympathies— 
incessant recurrence to a very 


this 
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frenzy of buffoonery that eventually 
frets and outwearies our imagination. 

Yet the novellieri are not without their 
prophet. Masuccio, it has been said, 
stands to them in much the same rela- 
tionship as that borne by Savonarols 
to his brother monks. A gulf divides 
his work from theirs. They wrote to 
amuse, from the wide standpoint of the 
indifferent, to dissipate the malinconia 
of idle hours, to combat the tedium of 
life with laughter, to please their au- 
dience and to please themselves. Ma- 
succio laughs too—it was the custom of 
the time—but his laughter is harsh. 
He, too, concocts—it was the fashion — 
coarse burlesques, but with him they 
have not even the merit of riotous spen- 
taneity; they are jests extorted from a 
sombre clown. He wrote with a pen of 
red-hot iron, pursuing the two objects 
of his especial hatred, the evil priest 
and the evil woman, with the invectives 
of a savage justice. He rails on the 
priesthood with the concentrated inso- 
lence of the priest, he denounces wom- 
anhood with the passionate hysteria 
of a woman. His denunciation of 
either is tainted with tne worst quali- 
ties of both. In all his writings that 
unmistakable note, which we call per- 
sonal, is seldom absent; his flail is not 
that of the apostle but of the fellow- 
sinner, and reading the stories of “Il 
Novellino” with their creed of fierce 
scepticism, one asks involuntarily 
“What woman’s sin wrote Masuccio’s 
novels?” 

He has put on one side, and forever, 
the levity of Boccaccio’s piilosophy; the 
common phrases of artificial courtesy 
break in his hand; where others deride 
he stabs; nor are the sufferings he 
heaps upon his women allowed to ex- 
piate their least weaknesses; he has no 
use for pity. Nevertheless, let all be 
forgiven to him for the sake of that 
monopoly he held of virulent sincerity. 
of envenomed seriousness; for the 
reality of his sentiment and the over- 
powering force of his conviction; for 
his hate itself, which climbs like a 
tongue of living flame through the sham 
stage fires of other novellieri, scorching, 
defacing, destroying, yet. like the 
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storm-wind and the flood. an element of 
nature purifying while it devastates 
the earth. 

Of character-drawing either in Ma- 
succio or his contemporaries there is 
little. The figures in their stories are 
types rather than individuals. A single 
motive, a dominant passion, determines 
the plot—love, revenge, malice. vanity, 
are the prominent agencies. A man 
loves; forthwith he sacrifices honor, 
friendship, affection, to attain the satis- 
faction of his wishes. He suffers in- 
jury; straightway he sets himself, in 
similar guise, to inflict an equal hurt 
upon his wronger. Vacillations born of 
the inner wavering of conflicting emo 
tions, complications rising from the 
contention of contrary instincts, are 
ignored. The result is a brilliant direct- 
ness impossible to analysts to whom 
the side issues of action are apparent. 
Two types of women alternate. The 
woman who, astute or foolish, is solely 
actuated by a sordid love of gain and 
pleasures, or a vulgar delight in in- 
trigue—who is herself, according to the 
exigency of plot, either dupe or de- 
ceiver. Where her cunning fails she 1s 
ridiculed; where it triumphs, applauded; 
for never more barefacedly has the suc- 
cess of a crime been upheld as its 
apology. The converse type, be she 
peasant or gentile donna, wedded or un- 
wedded, is gracious and loveworthy, 
“bella, honesta, costumata, savia.” 
The epithets are lavish. Where she 
loves she is invariably faithful, whether 
the bond be legitimate or, as is more 
often the case, unlawful. Of faith 
towards any other tie she is mainly in- 
nocent. Her morals have been much 
and often impugned, yet, it must be 
allowed, she possesses to the full the 
virtues of her sins. There is possibly 
little to urge in defence of her light- 
hearted ill-doings, but they have one 
extenuating point: she incurs the penal- 
ties of her weakness with uncalculat- 
ing courage, and endures them, when 
inevitable, with unflinching impeni- 
tence. She deviates from the narrow 


road, but it is to walk at the edge of 
a precipice—for the menace of a swift 
vengeance hung over the head of the 


woman who sinned. Sometimes evaded, 
more often the sword fell. The screen 
of easy lies which no one believes and 
every one, for social convenience, ac- 
cepts, was a shield the Italian husband 
of the Renaissance never suffered for a 
moment to stand between his outraged 
honor and his revenge, and for the 
woman love’s crimes were wrought un- 
der the very shadow of a relentless 
death. A sinister phantom, armed and 
pitiless, waited upon the threshold in 
the veriest farce of commonplace in- 
trigue. 

As the art of the novelist developed, 
however, a more definite individualiza- 
tion takes the place of the type. In the 
sixteenth-century novels of Bandello 
there is a clear attempt at characteriza- 
tion. For buoyant freshness and the 
jubilant grace of April the child-figure 
in the Venetian romance of “Gerardo 
and Elena” stands out almost alone. 
The opening description, at its own 
period, has few parallels. Elena, a 
motherless child, is provided by her 
father’s solicitude with the feast-day 
companionship of four sisters. 


When together with Elena they played 
many games; amongst others they played 
forfeits, which was a game of ball. The 
four being from seventeen to twenty-one 
years old were each in love, and often 
while playing, now one, now another, 
would run out and look over the balconies 
at their lovers as they passed in gondolas 
below. But Elena, who was most simple, 
grew much displeased at this and pulled 
them back by their gowns to make them 
go on with the game. But they, to whom 
the sight of their lovers gave more joy 
than the ball, cared little for Elena, but 
stood fast by the windows, sometimes 
flinging flowers to their lovers as they 
went by. 

One day, when teased by Elena, one of 
her playmates said, “Elena, if you could 
taste but a tithe of the pleasure we get in 
amusing ourselves at these windows, you 
would care nothing whatever for forfeits: 
but you are a simpleton, knowing nothing 
as yet of such traffic.” 


So the story opens: with those four 
girl faces looking down from the palace 


1 Bandello, Parte I., Novella, xzxxi. (The 
third story in Mr. Pinkerton’s translations.) 
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windows on the water street below, 
with its throng of gondolas, its mer- 
chants, its black-veiled women, and its 
lingering groups of lovers. Then came 
a day, feast-day though it be, when the 
girl faces are absent; Elena’s playfel- 
lows have forsaken her, and, sad and 
lonely, the little maiden of thirteen or 
fourteen summers takes her stand, not 
at the great windows of the palace 
frontage, but at the balcony overhang- 
ing a narrow sideway canal, and young 
Gerardo, on some enterprise uf love, so 
fate will have it, passes below down the 
sequestered waterway. He sees the 
fair child’s head decked with a red car- 
nation in the setting of the old grey 
wall, and seeing, he looks again. Her 
girl companions have taught Elena 
something, if but little; the word with- 
out its meaning, the token without the 
significance thereof. Elena “turnel to 
yerardo a merry look, such as she had 
often seen her playmates give to “their 
gallants.” Gerardo returns the silent 
greeting of her eyes, “while she, think- 
ing it was a game, repaid him with a 
smile.” When the poat passes onwards, 
but soon the gondola returns and goes 
very slowly beneath the house, and 
Elena is still there, still looking down, 
with it may be, her melancholy abated. 
This time it is Gerardo who smiles up 
at her, and lest the game should be In- 
complete or the picture lose one frac- 
tion of its mute grace, leaning over the 
edge of the stone she lets the crimson 
flower fall from its resting-place “above 
her ear’ to seek the kisses of Gerardo’s 
lips. “The scent of the flower and the 
fairness of the girl set his “heart on 
fire.’ That other woman on whose 
quest the youth was bound has long to 
wait. But Elena “being very simple 
and not having as yet opened her breast 
to the darts of love, took no great heed 
of Gerardo, though it pleased her to 
see him.” It was all to her but a pas 
time of looks exchanged and flowers 
cast down to kiss—a pastime which, like 
that ball play she had played before, 
she will learn to know is a game of for- 
feits. 

The days go by. Each festival Elena. 
who now seeks solitude as much as 
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earlier she had desired companionship, 
takes her stand at the window, and 
with glad, ignorant eyes awaits her 
lover’s salutation—though “on common 
days she deemed it unmeet to play this 
game.” Then Gerardo for very love 
falls sick, and the feasts come and go, 
but his gondola is no more seen. Elena’s 
old nurse, whose fosterling he was, be- 
comes his confidant. He tails her ail, 
and of his love's strange nature, “see 
ing that he knew not the name of his 
beloved;” nor knew anything save that 
she is the fairest of five maidens who 
with gay faces look down from the pal- 
ace balconies on festival moruings. 
And the old nurse is “sure it must be 
one of Elena’s companions, Elena being 
so innocent.” Presently the old 
woman’s eyes are opened. Watching 
Elena unseen, one day, the girl grew 
very joyous. And surely so, for once 
again Gerardo’s gondola halts beneath 
the walls of her father’s house. With 
childish gestures Elena shows him, all 
unashamed, her gladness. In her hand 
she holds a nosegay of blossoms, doubt- 
less sweet as that first carnation, and 
merrily she throws them down. This 
time she has not cherished her flowers 
in vain. Gerardo—her love—has come 
back. 

Then, with semblance of great anger, 
the old nurse accuses her nurseling of 
her unabashed sins. First half with 
fear Elena listens, then her eyes tell 
her the old face she loves so well is not 
really wrathful, and thus “she flung 
her arms about her neck, and kissing 
her as a child would do, ‘Nena’—it is 
the pet name Venetian nurses bear— 
‘sweetest of mothers, I humbly crave 
your pardon if in the game you saw me 
playing I erred, though myself I do not 
think it.’”’ She tells all that has passed, 
the love-game she has played witn 
roses and carnations, “and he with 
whom I chose to play was the youth 
you saw. For my own part, I wish he 
would often go by, and I know not why 
you scold me; but if it be very wrong, 
I will refrain therefrom.” With a 
pathetic simplicity, strangely at  vari- 
ance with Bandello’s writings, the old 
nurse teaches the child her first lesson 
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of womanhood. Delicately the wrin- 
kled hands draw the veil of love's in- 
cognito, and, though simple and pure 
in heart, the girl has a “ready wit and 
wholly understands.” Commonplace 
enough is the plot that follows; the un- 
likeness which set it apart merely con- 
sists in the reiterated expression of 
that unsullied innocence of soul. For 
never through all the griefs and joys 
and catastrophes of her wedded years 
does Elena lose her springtime grace of 
childhood. The divine flames—to quote 
that most brazen of episcopal story- 
tellers—illuminate her heart and there- 
with open the eyes of her mind, but to 
the very end she retains the untainted 
purity of her playtime. 

Nor is this a single example of Ban- 
dello’s latent powers of characteriza- 
tion. Painted in colors more vivid, if 
not more distinct, is his portrait of 
Spanish Violante. The story (partially 
and inadequately reproduced in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's “Triumph of 
Death”) is a narrative of savage re- 
venge taken by a woman tortured into 
crime. Didaco Centiglia forsakes his 
low-born wife, Violante, and openly 
weds another bride. For three days 
Violante is as one stunned; she _ had 
loved him with an illimitable love—she 
wept and wasted away in her misery. 
Then, “so that for the future it should 
be less easy for men to betray,”’ she set 
weeping aside. It chanced one day, 
she, being at her window, saw her lost 
lover ride by. He, though abashed and 


with changed color, drew rein and 
greeted her. “Good morrow, ma- 
donna,” is his light salutation. “How 


goes it with you?” “You give me good 
morrow with your lips,” she answers, 
smiling, “but in truth you have given 


me a very sad day, and how it goes 
with me you know as well as I.” A 


double traitor, that night he returns to 
Violante and perishes miserably—this 
honor alone she accords him—at her 
‘hands: “Tu ti potrai almen_ gloriare, 
che per mano d’ una donna, che amasti, 
e ella te senza fine amava, sei morto.” 


1 Bandello, Parte I., Novella xlii. (Fourth story 
of translations.) 
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The speech in which, self accused 
(not as fearful and sorrowing, but “al- 
legra e valorosa’’) she confesses and 
vindicates her deed before the judge 
has a tragic pathos. Never does one 
forget that the man she has_ tortured 
and slain is the lover she, without limit, 
has loved. 

It is a masterpiece of dramatic vigor. 


Signor yiceré, you must know that more 
than a year ago Signor Didaco Centiglia, 
seeing that by no other way he could have 
my love, resolved to make me his wife. 
In the presence of my mother, my broth- 
ers, and Pietro, his servant, he wedded me 
at my own home, and for more than fifteen 
months shared my couch as my lawful hus- 
band. Then he, regardless of the fact 
that I was his lawful wife, only lately, as 
all Valencia knows, espoused the daught2r 
of Signor Ramiro Vigliaracuta—though 
wife of his she is none, seeing that I was 
first married to him. Nor did this suffice 
him. Yesterday, as if I had been a woman 
of ill-life, impudently he visits me and 
pours a flood of lies into my ears, being at 
pains to make me believe that what was 
black was white. Hardly had he gone 
when he sent Pietro—whom you see here 
—to tell me he would spend the night 
now past in my company. To this 
I agreed, for the way now seemel 
open for me to take such revenge upon him 
as I was able. Therefore, O most just 
signor, have I come here that you may 
know all from my lips. With denials or 
entreaties I have nothing to do, deeming 
it too great cowardice to fear punishment 
for an act done wilfully and of delibera- 
tion. That my honor is safe suffices me. 
Last night, my lord, spurred thereto by 
the injury received, I took such vengeance 
upon my husband as seemed meet for the 
wrong which out of all reason he did me. 
With these hands I drove from his vile 
body his viler soul. Egli I’ honore tolto 
m’ aveva, ed io a lui ho la vita levata. Ma 
quanto pid’ si debba Il’ honore che la vita 
apprezzare, @ troppo manifesto. 


Judging Violante to be of greater soul 
than belongs to womanhood, the judge 
sentences her to death, and she dies, 
still as before, “allegra e valorosa.” 
Had the sentence been to life, possibly 
even her indomitable courage might 
have failed. 

It is self-evident that a gulf lies be- 
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tween such heroines as Violante and 
Elena and the puppets labelled good or 
evil of earlier writers, Boccaccio him- 
self not altogether excepted. Though 
in his case, if his dramatis persone are 
puppets, the hand of a genius far other 
than Bandello’s moved the marionettes. 

Of chivalry in either the earlier or the 
later novelle there is little trace. Italy 
—Dunlop is at pains to account for its 
absence—was a land of merchants; the 
soldier’s life was held in low repute, 
nor did a country split into small states 
and warring factions afford a favorable 
condition for the development of na- 
tional traditions corresponding to the 
eycle of the “Cid” in Spain or the 
Charlemagne legend of France. Never- 
theless they are by no means wholly 
without records of magnanimous gen- 
erosity and chivalrous instinct. Boc- 
eaccio himself inscribed the exquisite 
idyl, best known as Alfred de Musset 
re-rendered it, of Lisa, the apothecary’s 
little daughter who lay dying for love 
of the young king, Re Pietro di Raona. 
Bandello recorded the story of Anselmo 
and Angelica, where the two feudal en- 
emies are at strife each to outdo the 
other in “cortesia”—a plot which, while 
it faintly recalls the famous brother 
and sister scene of “Measure for Meas- 
ure,”' is a measure for measure of 
nobler fashion and unsullied import; 
and, to cite no more, the first story of 
Ser Giovanni’s “Pecorone” has the true 
note of generous romance. “Madonna” 
—Galgano, her long despised lover, 
questions the wife of Messer Stricco— 
“greatly I marvel wherefore you have 
this night sent for me more than at any 
other time, seeing I have so long desired 
and followed you who ever refused to 
see me or to hear;” and she answered 
him that the praise with which her hus- 
band had so greatly lauded him had 
moved her “di non t’ esser pil cruda.” 
Galgano said, “Is this thing true?’ She 
answered, “In very deed, yes.” “And 
other reason you had none?’ he de- 
manded. She replied, “None.” 
“Truly,” then Galgano said, “it shall 


1 The original story is in Cinthio’s ‘‘ Hecatom- 
miti,’”’ Decade 8, Novel 5. 
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not please God nor me—since your hus- 
band has done me such courtesy—that 
I towards him do villany.” So Gal- 
gano left her. 

Such episodes may be but Lreaks Ia 
the chronicles of ignoble deeds and pal- 
try crimes. Yet we need reminding 
that such breaks are not so rare as we 
have been led to imagine. The forbid- 
den tree, the science of human nature, 
with the novellieri, as in Eden of old, 
was the Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good as well as of Evil, and for them 
it bore its Apples of Beauty as well as 
its “Apples of Wrath.” For the rest—I 
quote from Boccaccio’s own words— 
these stories will not run after any one 
to make him read them, and for him 
“chi va tra queste leggendo, lasci star 
quelle che pungono, e quelle che dilet- 
tano, legga.” 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
CHANTILLY AND THE DUC D’AUMALE. 


The castle and estate of Chantilly, 


and the collection there, are cele- 
brated. The spot is a beautiful one. 
An immense forest forms a_ thick 


mantle covering the surrounding hills 
and valleys. The castle amidst 
the waters, majestic and picturesque. 
Memories of great people cling around 
this noble dwelling: the names of the 
Montmorencys, the Condés and the 
Bourbons, recur to the mind the mo- 
ment one’s gaze rests upon those walls 
which have sheltered so many illus- 
trious personages. Recollections of the 
last possessor mingle therewith and 
shed a new and enduring splendor on 
the noble pile. 

A description of Chantilly Castle 
would fill a large volume, and each of 
the principal parts of the collections it 
contains would require at least three. 
This is precisely the number of volumes 
to be devoted to the paintings by M. F. 
A. Gruyer, to whom the late Due 
d’Aumale confided the task of compil- 
ing a catalogue with comments and en- 
gravings. Another scholar, M. Léopold 
Deslisle, was chosen to enumerate the 


rises 
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riches of the library, which was added 
to constantly and with the best taste 
by a book-loving prince, himself the 
author of an historical work, ably writ- 
ten and enriched with valuable docu- 
ments. The other collections abound 
in works of art and in arms of all sorts 
and all periods. Each one was to be 
the subject of a monograph, with 
plates and figures supplementing the 
descriptions. The work has already 
been commenced, and will probably be 
continued by the Institut de France, to 
which the Duc d’Aumale has _ be- 
queathed (by will dated 1887) the estate 
and all that it contains, reserving only 
the usufruct. The noble duke was a 
member of three sections of that emi- 
nent body—the Académie Francaise, 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Académie des Sciences morales et po- 
litiques. The other two divisions, the 
Académie des Sciences and the Acad- 
émie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
might also have enrolled him, for there 
are few branches of knowledge to 
which the duke was a stranger. 
Although the Chantilly estate has a 
considerable past and a feudal origin 
dating pretty far back, the name is not 
ancient. It comes from a clump of 
lime trees (campus tiliw), the remains of 
which, it is said, are still to be seen in 
one of the avenues. There is good rea- 
son to believe, however, that the origi- 
nal trees have disappeared and given 
place to others. What is more certain 
is that a fortress existed there in the 
Middle Ages, built by the first owners 
of the land in the midst of swamps, 
where it was beyond the reach of the 
missiles employed before the invention 
of cannon. On the site occupied by 
this fortress was erected what has since 
been called “the old castle.” This 
ancient stronghold, like many others 
antecedent to the twelfth century, 
formed, owing to the shape of the 
ground, an irregular pentagon, with a 
projecting tower at each angle. The 
little that is known of its history only 
reveals that in the tenth century it be- 
longed to the Count de Senlis, and that 
it afterwards passed to the branch of 
that house which received the name of 


de Boutellier on account of the office 
of royal cup-bearer with which it was 
invested. 

In the fourteenth century the estate 
passed into the hands of Guy de Laval, 
who sold it to Pierre d’Orgemont, chan- 
cellor of France. Marguerite, an heir- 
ess of this Pierre d’Orgemont, brought 
it back to the family from which she 
had sprung by her marriage with Jean 
II, de Montmorency. Here the history 
commences to be piquant. The two 
sons whom Jean had had by his first 
wife fell out with their step-mother 
and seized the occasion to oppose the 
king, Louis the Eleventh, by joining 
the Duke of Burgundy’s party. This 
enraged their father, who, in his judi- 
cial capacity, summoned one of them, 
Jean, lord of Nivelle, in Flanders, to 
appear before him and hear himself 
condemned to return to his feudal duty. 
This summons was made known by the 
sound of trumpets and the voices of 
heralds-at-arms. But Nivelle was dis- 
tant; Jean turned a deaf ear, and failed 
to put in an appearance. The call was 
repeated again and again, but still re- 
mined unanswered. Montmorency’s 
fury then became ungovernable; he dis- 
inherited his son and spoke of him as a 
“felon” and a “chien.” His impotent 
rage excited no doubt the caustic wit 
of the clerks of his household, for they 
humorously said, “ce chien de Jean de 
Nivelle, il s’enfuit quand on l’appelle.” 
This has passed into a proverb, and 
when a man will not hear, or runs off 
when called, it is commonly said that 
“jl ressemble & ce chien de Jean de Ni- 
velle qui fuit quand on l’appelle.” 

Jean II., remaining loyal to Louis the 
Eleventh, kept to his resolution to dis- 
inherit his son, who remained in Flan- 
ders. The Comte de Horn, who was 
beheaded with the Comte d’Egmont, 
was Jean de Nivelle’s grandson. These 
things are somewhat apart from our 
subject, but there is a connecting link 
in the fact that Jean II. had, by Mar- 
guerite d’Orgemont, a son, named Guil- 
laume, who was the father of the fa- 
mous high constable, Anne de Mont- 
morency, the real founder of Chantilly 
Castle. The old castle had become too 
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small and resembled a prison. It was 
the time when the Italian renaissance 
was extending its ramifications into 
France just after the expeditions into 
Italy made by Charles the Eighth, 
Louis the Twelfth, and Francois Pre- 
mier. Utilizing the leisure given him 
by his disgrace under Francois the Sec- 
ond, he built a new castle in the new 
style, a mixture of the Roman architec- 
ture then being revived beyond the 
Alps, and of the elegant and variegated 
French architecture. The old massive 
towers of defence had not yet been 
discarded, but their character had been 
changed. Instead of being a warlike 
element, they formed a decorative fea- 
ture. The defensive appearance sub- 
sisted, but was brightened by the en- 
larged windows and the openworked 
balustrades. 

Lawns and flower-beds charmed the 
eye, while beautiful avenues stretched 
away into the forest. Anne I., Duke of 
Montmorency, perished at Saint-Denis 
at the hand of Robert Stuart. He was 
seventy-four years old and had had suf- 
ficient time to give his residence at 
Chantilly an air of grandeur, which his 
descendants have not failed to increase. 
But the work of the old warrior was 
destined to undergo some vicissitudes. 
His grandson, Henri II. de Mont- 
morency, was, for a short time, the 
idol of the people and the court. A 
brilliant prince, but weak-willed, he al- 
lowed himself to be drawn into a con- 
spiracy against Richelieu. This was 
the last cry, so to speak, uttered by the 
feudal spirit. Henri lost his head et 
Toulouse in 1632, at the age of thirty- 
eight years. With him the first ducal 
branch of the Montmorencys became 
extinct. His sister Charlotte, the most 
beautiful woman of her time, entered 
into possession of the sequestrated 
property. She married Henri II. de 
Bourbon-Condé, and thus it was that 
the eaglets of the Montmorencys be- 
came united to the fleurs-de-lys of 
France, and the bipartite escutcheon 
was able to be sculptured by the Duc 
d’Aumale on the walls of the restored 
chateau. This Princess de Bourbon- 
Condé-Montmorency was the mother 
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of the great Condé, of the Prince de 
Conti, and of Madame de Longueville. 
The Chantilly estate having thus be- 
come the property of the house of 
France, it ever afterwards remained 80. 

The historians of the end of the six- 
teenth century are loud in their praises 
of the beauties of Chantilly, and the 
pleasures enjoyed by the little court 
which Prince Henri Il. held there. M. 
Cousin has written eloquently about it 
in his able work on Madame de Longue- 
ville. It is, however, to the Grand 
Condé that Chantilly chiefly owes its 
renown. He not only embellished it 
internally, but caused Le Notre to lay 
out new gardens, make channels to 
carry away the waters of the brooks, 
and enclose the fish-ponds within solid 
walls. Charles the Fifth had _ visited 
Chantilly in the time of the Constable; 
and later Henri the Fourth had come 
there, attracted, however, more by the 
charms of the chatelaine than by the 
beauty of the spot and the sumptuous- 
ness of the new chateau. The Grand 
Condé was visited there by Louis the 
Fourteenth and all his court, whom he 
entertained with a splendor that quite 
dazzled Madame de Sévigné. Every- 
body has read the letter in which she 
describes those festivities and relates 
with such unaffected, inimitable art the 
events of that famous day when Vatel 
killed himself:— 

On soupa, il y eut quelques tables o2 le 
roti manqua. ... Cela saisit Vatel; il 
dit plusieurs fois: “Jesuis perdu d'honneur; 
voici un affront que je ne supporterai pas.” 
I] dit 4 Gourville: “La téte me tourne; il y 
a douze nuits que je n’ai dormi; aidez-moi 
a donner des ordres.”’ . . Le prince alla 
jusque dans la chambre de Vatel et lui dit: 
“Vatel, tout va bien, rien n’était si beau 
que le sovuper du roi.” Il répondit: ““Mon- 
seigneur, votre bonté m’achéve; je sais 
que le roti a manqué A deux tables.” 
“Point du tout,” dit le prince; “ne vous 
fichez pas; tout va bien.” Minuit vient; 
le feu d’artifice ne réussit pas; il fut cou- 
vert d'un nuage. I! cofttait 16,000 francs. 
A quatre heures du matin, Vatel s’en va 
partout; il trouve tout endormi: il ren- 
ecntre un petit pourvoyeur qui lui apportait 
seulement deux charges de marée: il attend 
quelque temps; sa téte s’échauffait, i] 
crut qu’il n’aurait pas d’autre marée: jl 
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trouva Gourville il lui dit: ‘“‘Monsieur, je 
ne survivrai pas 4 cet affront-ci.”’ Gour- 
ville se moqua de lui. Vatel monta a sa 
chambre, mit son épée contre la porte et se 
la passa au travers du cceur, mais ce ne 
fut qu’au troisiéme coup. . . La marée 
cependant arrive de tous cétés; on cherche 
Vatel pour la distribuer; on monte Aa sa 
chambre; on heurte, on enfonce la porte, 
on le trouve noyé dans son sang; on court 
a M. le prince qui fut au désespoir.” 


Such is Madame de Sévigné’s account 
of it. To-day Vatel would have felt no 
uneasiness. In the absence of sea-fish 
he would have fallen back on _ fresh- 
water fish, with which the ponds at 
Chantilly are abundantly stocked. He 
would have artistically disguised the 
carp as turbot and the eels as rock lob- 
sters. Ata push he would have served 
breast of chicken as filleted sole, so 
great has been the progress made in 
the culinary art in France since the 
days of Louis the Fourteenth. Yet 
they were not afraid to spend money. 
A well-informed chronicler compiled an 
account of what it cost the prince to 
entertain worthily his great cousin the 
king, and he estimated the expense at 
two hundred thousand livres, which is 
equal to eight hundred thousand francs 
of our money. But this is nothing in 
comparison with the millions of francs 
spent two centuries earlier by a mer- 
chant of Florence to celebrate his 
daughter’s marriage. 

Chantilly was still further enlarged 
and improved by the descendants of the 
great Condé. They built a church, 
planted the Pare de Sylvie, and erected 
various subsidiary buildings, or com- 
pleted those which were still unfin- 
ished. Thus the famous stables with 
marble troughs were built, which can 
hold two hundred and forty horses. 
When Paul the First, Emperor of Rus- 
sia, came to France, Louis-Henri de 
Bourbon, grandson of the great Condé, 
gave, in the central rotunda which 
forms a_ riding school, a feast ending 
with a sort of transformation scene. 
The screens which shut off the two 
wings containing the horses were 
drawn aside, displaying the entire sta- 
ble to the sight of the guests. 


The Revolution swept down upon 
Chantilly as upon many other splendid 
residences. The old castle was demol- 
ished, and the small castle would have 
shared the same fate had not the buyer 
delayed its destruction too long. This 
small castle, called the Chateau d’En- 
ghien, together with the stables, were 
turned into barracks. Under the Em- 
pire, the forest was an appanage of 
Queen Hortense, and when the restora- 
tion came, Prince Louis-Henri de Bour- 
bon re-entered into possession of the es- 
tate and the ruins of the castle. He 
died in 1818, and his son, the last of the 
Condés, whose son, the Duc d’Enghien, 
was shot at Vincennes, himself died 
shortly after the revolution of 1830. 
He was found hanging to a window- 
fastening in the Chateau de Saint-Leu, 
where he was then staying. Full light 
has never been thrown upon his tragic 
end. By his will the youthful Due 
d’Aumale was made universal legatee. 
The immense fortune of the Condés 
could not have come into better hands. 

The young prince had the traditional 
valor of the Bourbons. His military 
disposition, of which he gave such brii- 
liant evidence in Africa, was coupled 
with a passionate fondness for lIit- 
erature and art. Early in _iife, 
when master of his ideas, he formed 
the design of bringing back to Chantilly 
its past splendors, and of using the rev- 
enues of the domain for the complete 
restoration of the home of the Condés. 
The revolution of 1848, which broke out 
while he was governor of Algeria, pre- 
vented him from executing his plans at 
that time. Popular with the army 
which he had led to victory, beloved 
and respected in France, he might 
easily have brought over his troops and 
commenced with the provisional gov- 
ernment a struggle, the issue of which 
would scarcely have been doubtful. 
But he preferred exile to civil war. 
From this, and from the reserved att- 
tude which he always maintained after 
his return to France, a writer has tried 
to draw the conclusion that in sub- 
mitting to exile, and in appearing to 
lend his words and actions to the pass- 
ing of laws contrary to equity and jus- 
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tice, the Duc d’Aumale adhered to their 
principles, and abandoned for his part 
the rights of his family. This writer is 
mistaken. He seems to have forgotten 
the high-spirited letter which the 
prince addressed to M. Grévy, when the 
latter countersigned the decree taking 
from him the dearest of his titles, that 
of general in his country’s service. He 
had been forbidden to serve on the bat- 
tle-field at a time when France had 
dire need of a valiant captain, but he 
was thought of when a military judge 
was wanted, in which capacity he per- 
formed his duty with an ability and 
high-mindedness which extorted the 
admiration of all Europe. He had even 
been visited in his retirement in order 
to be asked to place the collar of the 
Jolden Fleece around the neck of the 
President of the Republic. His duty 
done and the dictates of courtesy satis- 
fied, the hero of Abder Kader had been 
struck off the rolls of the army; after 
his family’s banishment had come his 
own degradation. The cup was full; 
he repulsed it with indignation, an ac- 
tion which cost him a new period of ex- 
ile lasting three years. 

When the Duc d’Aumale came back, 
political feeling had no doubt become 
less strong, for his return gave general 
satisfaction. He found that’ great 
progress had been made with the works 
at Chantilly under the direction of the 
architect, Viollet-Leduc. The latter 
died before finishing his task and was 
succeeded by M. Daumet, who carried 
it to completion. 

The reconstruction of the chateau 
having been terminated, the duke was 
able to give effect to an idea long enter- 
tained by him. He had wished to be- 
queath the whole estate of Chantilly to 
that great society, the Institut, to which 
he belonged in three different capaci- 
ties. He did better, he made it over ir- 
revocably by a donation in due legal 
form with the adhesion of all his fam- 
ily, simply reserving to himself the pos- 
session thereof during his lifetime, in 
order to embellish it still further. This 
arrangement has not been without ad- 
vantage to Chantilly. The collections, 
all of which are comprised in the dona- 
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tion, have been increased, especially the 
library and the picture-gallery. Both 
were started in England, some master- 
pieces on canvases and on panels, as 
well as some rare books, having been 
acquired by the duke during his exile. 
They cannot be described here, but we 
must not omit to mention a few of 
them. First in chronological order is a 
painting in tempera by Giotto called 
“La Mort de la Vierge, a notable work 
on account of the solemnity of its sub- 
ject. It contains twenty-one figures 
within its small frame. This valuabie 
picture belonged to the collection of M. 
Reiset, a former curator of the Louvre 


Gallery. The whole of the Reiset col- 
lection was acquired by the Due 
d’Aumale in 1879. Next, there are 


some paintings, not striking in appear- 
ance, but useful for the history of the 
art of the early schools of Sienna and 
Florence. The quattrocentisti appear in 
a few paintings by Fra Angelico and 
his school. Then there are a Saint 
John-Baptist, at once hard, rigid and 
mystical, by Andrea del Castagno; a 
charming “mystic marriage of Saint 
Francis to humility, poverty, and chas- 
tity,” three figures very touching in 
their idealism, by Pietro de Sano; a vir- 
gin between two saints, by Filippo 
Lippi, a curious example of realism; a 
profile portrait of the beautiful Simon- 
etta Vespucci, the friend of Julian de 
Medicis, which is attributed to Polla- 
juolo and might also be attributed to 
Botticelli; a “Vierge glorieuse” by 
Perugini, formerly in the Northwick 
collection; an “Annunciation,” by Fran- 


qaia; “Autumn,” by Botticelli; and 
“Esther and Ahasuerus,” a scene into 
which Filippo Lippi has put all the 


grace and savor of his genius. 

The examples of the earlier period of 
the Milanese and Venetian schools 
show us nothing very remarkable prior 
to an infant Jesus by Bernardino 
Luini, which seems to have come from 
Raphael's pencil. The “Christ with 
the reed,” by Titian, of which there is 
a replica at Vienna, was bought by the 
Duc d’Aumale at Brescia. Much nego- 
tiation took place before this picture 
was allowed to pass the frontier. A 
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“Virgin” with a numerous company of 
saints, is one of Palma Vecchio’s best 
canvases, It belonged for a time to the 
Northwick collection, but passed to 
Chantilly with the Reiset pictures. 

Passing over a number of secondary 
works, we reach one of the master- 
pieces of the Condé museum, Raphael’s 
“Three Graces.” M. Gruyer, the Duc 
d’Aumale’s confidant in art matters, re- 
lates that the prince could not recog- 
nize the three Graces in _ this little 
painting. To him, the three figures, 
each holding an apple or an orange, 
were an allegory of the three ages of 
woman,—one representing youth, an- 
other the marriageable age, and the 
third mature age. He explained his 
idea by saying that the first two appear 
to the best advantage, almost full face, 
whereas the woman who has reached 
the child-bearing age partially hides 
herself and shows her back. This is an 
original and plausible theory; but it 
does not convince M. Gruyer, who per- 
sists in seeing in Raphael’s picture an 
eloquent souvenir of an antique paint- 
ing passed from the Dudley Gallery to 
Chantilly for the modest price of 25,- 
0001. It has been engraved in France, 
first by Mr. Walker, and afterwards by 
M. Adrien Didier, whose work is 
worthy of the original. 

Another small picture by Raphael. 
after his second manner, possesses, 
apart from its great value as a work of 
art, a certain historical value. It is a 
painting of the Virgin called the Or- 
leans Virgin, a family heirloom, so to 
speak. It has very great merit in the 
eyes of connoisseurs. Painted at Ur- 
bino between 1505 and 1508, it is im- 
bued with Florentine grace, and figures 
among Raphael’s works as a striking 
and perfect production. This picture 
travelled a good deal before reaching 
the Orleans Gallery. It got into the 
kands of David Teniers the Younger, 
who was accused of having touched up 
the background; but it is certain that 
he did not commit that crime. During 
the French revolution the Orleans Vir- 
gin was taken back to Flanders for 
safety, and was sold there for twelve 
thousand francs. It came once more 


to France, passed from hand to hand, 
was sold for twenty-four thousand 
francs at the sale of the Aguado collec- 
tion, and again changed hands for one 
hundred and fifty thousand francs at 
the Delessert sale, in 1869, the Duc 
d’Aumale being the purchaser. M. 
Gruyer estimates that if the picture 
were offered for sale to-day, it would 
fetch more than one million francs, but 
he thinks that it is now at the end of 
its wanderings. This is a point which 
we shall examine further on. 

After noting examples of Andrea del 
Sarto, Jules Romain, Perino del Vaga, 
and Bronzino, all derived from the es- 
tate of the Prince of Salermo, and an 
historical portrait, that of the famous 
Odet de Coligny, Cardinal of Chatillon, 
painted in France by Primaticcio, we 
reach the Bolognese school with all the 
Carraccis. A canvas by Annibal Car- 
racci, “Venus Asleep,” is its only cap- 
ital item. After these the Italian 
schools are met with more and more 
rarely and finally come to an end, with 
the exception of a landmark here and 
there to guide us through the history 
of Italian painting. 

A few fragments of Spanish painting 
lead us to the Byzantine school, from 
the banks of the Rhine, and to the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, in which 
we meet with a portrait of Jean-sans- 
Peur by an unknown hand, two _ por- 
traits by Jan Van Eyck, or at all events 
afvier his manner, and a very interest- 
ing figure of the Grand Ba&atard de 
Bourgogne. This Grand Batard, named 
Antoine, was the second of Philippe-le- 
Bon’s nineteen bastard children. Some 
of their descendants might still be 
found by careful search in Manders or 
Burgundy. 

Among the Flemish quattrocentisti we 
have to mention a picture by Thierry 
Bouts, entitled “Translation of Relics,” 
of a deeply religious character; two 
valuable works by Jan Memling, and 
some historical figures by unknown 
painters, one of whom is supposed to 
have been Holbein. We then come to 
a very curious portrait of Elizabeth 
Stuart, queen of Bohemia, by Miere- 
velt. Without stoppipg to examine 
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some portraits by Pourbus and Hen- 
drich Pot, we may draw attention to a 
full-length portrait of Gaston de 
France, Duke of Orleans, by Van Dyck. 
This portrait, one of the master’s fin- 
est, was given im 1829 to the Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis-Philippe, by 
King George the Fourth. It is well 
known in England. By the same 
painter there are two other portraits; 
one, half-length, of the famous Count 
de Berghes, is the figure of a_ soldier, 
without fear if not without reproach; 
and the other, hung alongside to form 
a contrast, that of the Princess de Bar- 
bancon, pretty, gentle, and winning, 
who is less known than she ought to 
be. Then come the small Flemings and 
a picture of the Grand Condé by 
Teniers Junior. 

Here, had we space, we should give 
a pen-and-ink sketch of that great man, 
although we should have some diffi- 
culty in doing so after the portrait 
drawn for all time by the author of the 
“Histoire des Princes de la Maison de 
Condé.” Juste d’Egmont also has 
painted Louis II., Prince de Bourbon, 
but at a later age—thirty-five years. 
This portrait must have been painted 
from 1654 to 1658, when the prince was 
serving in Spain. It formed part of 
Condé’s estate, and is therefore the 
original. Replicas are to be found in 
France, Belgium, and Spain. There 
are doubtless some in England as well. 

We will pass over the remaining pic- 
tures of the two schools, although they 
include some fine sea-pieces and an ex- 
cellent landscape by Ruisdael, in order 
to deal with the English school, the ex- 
amples of which are not numerous, but 
extremely interesting. 

Joshua Reynolds is represented by a 
portrait of the Duc de Chartres, after- 
wards Louis-Philippe. He is painted 
fuil length, in the uniform of a colonel 
of Hussars. This picture, of bright col- 
oring, is a reduction of the large por- 
trait which is at Hampton Court, and 
which has suffered from fire as well as 
from the restorers. By the same artist 
there is “the two Waldegraves,” mother 
and daughter, which is one of his mas- 
terpieces. Nothing could be more 
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graceful or charming. One asks one- 
self whether the painter has not pic- 
tured an artist’s dream rather than 
taken his models from nature. The 
salon in the Champs-Elysées now open 
contains a finely executed  stroke-en- 
graving of this picture. 

Among the treasures recently added 
to the Condé Museum, which is the 
name given to it by the Duc d’Aumale, 
we can only mention the forty Fou- 
quets purchased by the prince at 
Frankfort in 1891, and for which he paid 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
to Mr. George Brentano, their former 
owner. They are miniatures extracted 
from a primer written and illustrated 
for Etienne Chevalier, treasurer of 
France. The space at our command 
would not allow us to do more than in- 
dicate the subjects, and a catalogue of 
this kind would have but a secondary 
interest. M. Gruyer has made a $pecial 
study of them, the results of which he 
has published in a large volume iflus- 
trated by forty heliographic engravings 
from the originals. Unfortunately, this 
book, which is a very erudite work, has 
not been put on the market; but it 
ought at least to be possible to consult 
it in the great public libraries. 

We have said nothing about the pic- 
tures of the French school, which oc- 
cupy a very distinguished place in the 
Musée de Condé, After the works by 
Fouquet, Clouet, and their pupils, the 
modern French school takes up the 
largest space. Ingres, Delacroix, and 
Meissonier are worthily represented. 

The late prince, in making arrange- 
ments for the endurance and glory of 
his life’s work, did not fail to provide 
sufficient resources, not only fer its 
maintenance, staff, repairs, and so 
forth, but also for gradual additions to 
the collections. There is no need for 
anxiety in this respect. The Chantilly 
estate is very large. The forest not 
only produces wood, but contains ex- 
tensive beds of that limestone of which 
Paris is built. These might be made to 
yield a considerable revenue, and the 
Institute of France can be relied upon 
to deal prudently with this source of in- 
come. What we fear isa danger of 
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another sort, arising from a different 
cause, and, in our opinion, of a very 
threatening character. 

France, for more than a century, has 
been in a permanent state of feverish 
unrest. She is permeated with a leaven 
of diseord which causes her govern- 
ments to be uncertain, unsettled, and 
of short duration. An orator in Parlia- 
ment well expressed this one day when, 
in a moment of sincerity, he said: ““The 
present régime is one of perpetual 
change.” The past is no guarantee for 
the future; the cruellest things are 
done; injustice and wrongdoing have 
borrowed the mask of legality, and in 
the name of the law people have been 
pillaged and massacred. The same 
may occur again. In the past, noisy 
and unscrupulous’ minorities have 
seized the reins of power and prepared 
the way for the advent of despotism, 
and can any one say we shall not see 
them again—that the mob would not 
now listen to and follow them? 

The Institute of France, consisting of 
the five Academies, was not created by 
the convention, as has been said. Be- 
fore the convention there were six 
Academies, all of which were dissolved 
in 1793, and when, two years later, the 
Convention tried to re-establish them 
under the name of the Institute, it only 
allowed three of the old Academies to 
form part of the new body. It is there- 
fore misleading to try to make it ap- 
pear that the late duke, in endowing 
the present Institute, desired to attach 
his gift to the Convention’s narrow and 
paltry scheme. The Convention put 
aside the Académie Francaise on the 
plea that elevation of character, intel- 
lectual worth, poetry, eloquence, and 
genius were elements hostile to the 
spirit of the Revolution. This was the 
reason it offered for having suppressed 
the company founded by Richelieu. 

Since 1795 until now the Institute has 
continued its way, not without heavy 
trials, but on the whole with credit to 
itself and advantage to the community. 
The Duc d’Aumale, in endowing it with 
a quasi-royal appanage, wished to 
spare it further ordeats and settle to 
some extent its destinies. His idea 


was that in enriching it he at the same 
time made it fixed and enduring. But 
he could not endow it with strength to 
resist the fluctuations of political 
power. This very wealth constitutes 
an attraction for the covetous and a 
source from which to draw in case of 
need. Is the Institute necessarily a 
closed field? May not other classes 
pass the elastic boundary which has 
successively been opened or shut to ad- 
mit new classes or eliminate them? 
Even at the present moment two satel- 
lites are gravitating around it: the 
Academy of Medicine and the National 
Agricultural Society. Both have fairly 
close connections with the govern- 
ment; might not the latter widen the 
doorway in order to admit them? 
And, if this were done, is it certain that 
the Institute would keep entirely the 
place assigned to it by the prince in his 
generous designs? All these questions 
present themselves wlien one examines 
the consequences which may unex- 
pectedly result from political changes, 
or from embarrassments caused by an 
impending crisis. 

If politicians were able to abolish the 
six old Academies by a stroke of the 
pen, they may just as easily do away, 
one of these days, with the present In- 
stitute and its five Academies. In 
France the learned societies have al- 
ways been an object of suspicion on the 
part of the government, either because 
it has feared the influence wielded by 
those intellectual centres, or because it 
has met with resistance when it has 
tried to thrust upon them its pyominees. 
Fear and wounded vanity—no other 
motives are needed by the powers that 
be to commit an act of violence. And 
once the Institute suppressed, what 
would become of the late prince’s mag- 
nificent donation? It would revert to 
the State. If an act of Parliament 
should be necessary, it would readily 
be passed by the force of the idea that 
the State alone is the legitimate guar- 
dian and curator of the nation’s treas- 
ures. Always the raison d’Etat—more 
powerful in France than human reason. 

Whatever else may be the destiny in 
store for it, the Duc d’Aumale’s dona- 
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tion is none the less a great and gener- 
ous act, an act inspired by a broad and 
sincere liberalism. It has nothing 
about it which is not in complete ac- 
cordance with the known character of 
him of whom M. Edouard Hervé, a fel- 
low Academician of his, has said that 
he had “that pleasingly original capac- 
ity of sharing the ideas of the new 
France while retaining all the courtli- 
ness of the old régime... Few men 
(adds M. Hervé) could so well hold 
their own with the best authorities on 
the most varied topics, or discuss with 
such superiority any question of litera- 
ture, art, or military science.” We 
ourselves often saw him at the Agricul- 
tural Society of France, modestly pre- 
siding over the Forest Cultivation Sec- 
tion, upon whose discussions he used to 
bring to bear his wide practical knowl- 
edge. With his great good sense he ai- 
ways succeeded in leading back the de- 
baters, however divergent might be 
their views, to the common ground of 
general principles. France was not 
wise enough to utilize his talents, 
which were such as are rarely found 
united in one man, but the moral and 
intellectual inheritance left by him 
will not be lost as an example, and it 
will be more enduring than Chantilly 
itself. 
ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
CYPRUS, ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE. 

A STUDY IN THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Up from Larnaka, the port, to Nico- 
sia, the central capital, the journey, 
most of the way, is more desolate than 
beautiful. Yet before hurrying on, let 
us pause for a moment to interpret it. 
This desolation is the work not of na- 
ture but of man. That sea margin of 
fenn swamp, that dry torrent bed, 
these barren hill slopes, these skeleton 
hills, ell go back for their explanation 
to the always wasteful and often wan- 
tor destruction of forests which has 
been the crime of almost every succes- 
sive race. Nowhere better can we see 
the lamentable way in which in these 
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once glorious countries man has turned 
the forces of nature to the destruction 
of his home. How far the desolation 
and decadence, so manifest in every 
Mediterranean country from Spain to 
Syria, is the fault of man, how far also 
a natural process, are questions hard 
to settle in exact proportion, and still 
likely to be long under debate, but 
there is no doubt of the co-operation of 
both destructive agencies. In the West 
the human factor is the more obvious, 
but as we go eastward the cosmic fac- 
tor appears more plainly. Thus it is no 
longer a matter of speculation but of 
geographical fact that a comparison of 
maps of the Caspian twenty years ago 
with those of today shows a lamentable 
shrinkage; vast spaces of what was 
then not only marsh but even blue 
water being now represented solely by 
drifting sand. How this means for the 
surrounding regions still hotter winds, 
still scantier rainfall, need hardly be 
explained. And though in this climatic 
change the ancient cycle of “lean years 
and fat years” is discernible, record 
and observation alike show how the 
evil accumulates, the lean ever deyour- 
ing the fat. 

How this advancing desiccation of 
Asia reacts upon Europe, alike in cli- 
mate and in history, would need a vol- 
ume to follow out, rather than a sen- 
tence; but broadly we may state the 
thesis that behind the personality of 
the sultan, behind the disordered em- 
pire, behind the puzzled politicians of 
the hour, behind the dramatic detail of 
Armenian and Cretan, of Greek and 
Turkish misery, there is going on now 
as of old the cosmic drama of geologic 
and climatic change. We see how the 
peasant suffers from drought, but we 
forget that the shepherd suffers even 
more; and we shall better understand 
the phenomenon of the oft repeated 
pastoral invasions throughout history, 
from the Kurds of yesterday, through 
Turks and Huns and Tartars of old, 
back to still earlier immigrations—per- 
haps of our Aryan forefathers also— 
when we see them driven from their 
ancient, well-watered paradise-garden 
by the flaming sword of drought, the 
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pitiless arrows of the desert sun. And 
as men’s philosophy is the generaliza- 
tion of their lives, as their religion, 
their theology, express its ideals, we 
see how there must needs have arisen 
in the world two main classes of reli- 
gious life-theories, active and passive, 
as well as of life-occupations. We 
understand better the active Aryan, 
who would fain react against nature 
and conquer her, so that for Zoroaster 
he that plants a tree or digs a_ well 
fights with Ormuzd against the desert 
Abriman; but we understand better 
also the passive submission to destiny 
of the Oriental religions proper, as the 
inevitable philosophy of the pastoral 
nomad, the resignation of the Arab 
and Asiatic overpowered by  na- 
ture. The labor-ethic of Zoroaster 
the carol of Hafiz, the death-song of 
Omar Khayyam are thus no mere lit- 
erary and individual contrasts, but the 
voices of an historic sequence of geo- 
graphic, economic, and social change. 
Each is, in its way, a classic, as the su- 
preme expression of one phase or sea- 
son of regional and national life. The 
first gives the note of strenuous and 
hopeful spring, the next recalls the rose 
and nightingale of summer, but the 
third crushes the last vintage of a land 
whose vines are uprovted by pastoral 
conquest, because also ruined by cosmic 
fate. 

Meantime a new landscape is open- 
ing. We have crossed the hills, and the 
vast Messaorian plain lies before us, 
with a noble sierra for its northern 
wall. A palm-oasis lightens the mo- 
notonous foreground; around it lies a 
group of strange little flat-topped hills, 
scarped away by denudation from the 
adjacent plateau, one capped with the 
remnant of a megalithic citadel, the 
Acropolis of an old king of Cyprus who 
paid his tribute to Assyria in Heze- 
kiah’s day. From a point like this we 
command the whole amphitheatre of 
Cyprus and understand almost at a 
glance the historic contrast of Cyprus 
and Crete. Why should the Cretans re- 
main half unconquered (that is, uncon- 
queralie) from Spartan days to the 
present hour, while Cyprus has hardly 


ever even resisted its foreign masters? 
Obviously it is because Crete is a laby- 
rinth of mountain citadels, almost each 
village having its natural hill fort—far 
too costly an aggregate to storm, even 
for the six powers; whereas from this 
high centre of the Cyprus plain a small 
garrison has always been able to domi- 
nate the whole island, striking at will 
into the two isolated mountain ranges 
glen by glen. For its own inhabitants 
Crete is more defensible than Rob 
Roy’s country; Cyprus, in the main, al- 
most as little so as Egypt. 

Before us lies Nicosia, a miniature 
Damascus, with its minarets and 
palms. At its western side, too, stands 
a goodly mass of eucalyptus, com- 
pletely purifying the once-feverish city 
moat, and showing what the island 
might have been had Cypriote and 
Briton alike during the last eighteen 
years given more thought to planting 
and less to politics. The massive ram- 
parts, the quaint labyrinthine streets, 
the goodly Venetian and Turkish 
houses, each with its glimpse of ar- 
caded court and its gleam of golden 
oranges, the half-Oriental bazaar, the 
stately cathedral-mosque, the ruined 
Latin churches, the quaint Byzantine 
ones, the spacious gardens with their 
innumerable palms, give an endless 
succession of pictures among which one 
might wander, or sketch, or photo- 
graph for many days. All possiluie ex- 
cursions conveniently radiate from this 
central strategic point. The great 
south road, for instance, takes us over 
hill and dale to Limassol, the second 
seaport of the island—indeed, the first 
for some things—carobs and wine espe- 
cially. 

Riding westward through the rich 
plain of Limassol, as well clothed as an 
English park, with rounded masses of 
the carob-tree amid level corn-land, we 
come to the ancient manor and tower ef 
Kolossi, whither the Templars re- 
treated after their expulsion from the 
Holy Land, and whence they sailed to 
meet their doom. Ata glance one sees 
the secret of that sorcery whereby they 
were said to amass the wealth which 
cost them so dear; it was the simple 
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agricultural art of shrewdly choosing 
soil and climate, of wisely managing 
water supply; in a word, whatever 


their symbolism and ritual may have 
been, their wealth-sorcery was that of 


the irrigator and farmer, of the vine- 
yard and the olive-press. 
To the matter-of-fact modern, espe- 


cially to the boastingly practical man, 
with his instinctive preference for il- 
lusory paper investments, all historic 
associations are suspicious,  sent- 
mental, savoring of anything save per- 
manent security and safe return. But 
here, as everywhere else, the would-be 
economic Philistine is non-economic. 
For on the least consideration these his- 
toric positions are justified; people pros- 
pered longest there, and so have left 
most mark; for it is surely where popu- 
lation was most numerous and ‘most 
rich that it could leave most tombs or 
treasures, could best build temple or 
tower. Here or anywhere it is just 
where one ruling civilization after the 
other fixed itself; just where we find 
the mark of Phoenician priest or Greek 
despot, of Roman proconsul or Byzan- 
tine ruler, of medizeval abbot or grand- 
master, or where Turkish conqueror 
has been followed in his turn by Greek 
usurer, that your shrewd agricultural 
prospector, after keen scrutiny of soil 
and climate, of water and health, will 
probably fix himself in turn, and often 
find the very strategic point of old the 
Lest for market or port to-day. 
Farther on, above the pretty village 
of Episcopi, stands the noble Acropolis 
of ancient Curium, its temples shat- 
tered, its hippodrome now a long ellipse 
of ruin amid returning natural forest, 
its valleys filled with tombs. Past pic- 
turesque cliff and precipice and landslip 
goes the winding hill-path; above the 
endless pistacia-scrub rise thousands of 
wild olives and wild carobs, each await- 
ing the grafter. Once amd all this 
wildness we find a little long-forgotten 
grove of ancient olives, their silvery 
vesture, their undying youth full of the 
solemn beauty of the Holy Wisdom her- 
self. For Pallas of the olive-grove is 
no dead goddess, as they teach that 
know of her only in books. As in each 
xv. 761 
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of her living trees a deeper nature-lore 
than that which only dissects and clas- 
sifies again reveals to us the living 
dryad, moving, breathing, light-discern 
ing, sensitive, so a deeper economics 
and politics, a deeper and newer, yet 
older and simpler, social science—that 
is social wisdom—than that of our 
party strife begins to appear; and we 
see in these old fables and visions not 


merely ancient poetry, ancient my- 
thology, but ancient science, ancient 
truth. 


Our every-day agricultural and eco- 
nomic science often forgets that with 
agricultural things there go agricul- 
tural thoughts, the one as real and as 
permanent as the other. But the more 
thoughtful comparative agriculturist is 
wont to point out, for instance, how 
the traditional turbulence of Corsica is 
associated with its chestnut forests and 
its impenetrable “maquis;’ how the 
misery of Sicily is almost as closely as- 
sociated with the prickly pear as Irish 
poverty with the potato; or how the 
useful carob, with its lavish yet ir- 
regular shower of coarse fruit without 
labor, is the very tree of the prodigal. 

The associations of agriculture with 
social culture, and of both with spirit- 
uality and cult, as this of Pallas and 
her olive-tree, which to the Philistine 
even as scholar, seem mere old-world 
poetic fancies, are the very constants 
of social geography; permanent laws, 
that is, of human life, material, social, 
and moral, throughout the Mediter- 
ranean lands. From one side has 
started the living mythologist with his 
“Golden Bough,” from another inde- 
pendently sets out the thinking agricul- 
turist and botanist with his social geog- 
raphy. But already they begin to 
meet; and both begin to see how, for 
the future as for the past, the long- 
tended olives stand with the house of 
peace, and how amid the deep-rooted 
palms there is literally flowing, albeit 
silently and to the surface view unseen, 
the water which bears the essential 
concrete possibility of restoring at 
once material and social order, and 
with these the moral order also, of re- 
newing the sound social mind in sound 
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economic embodiment. In such ways 
both begin to understand the tradi- 
tional sacredness of the palm-tree, and 
to think out together how the palm- 
oasis became the holy city, the goal of 
pilgrimage, at length the prototype of 
Paradise. With water or irrigation goes 
ever the water of a bettered social and 
individual life. 

Nor need we stop short of practica) 
politics, In town, where we see of the 
Eastern question only its daily urban 
discussion and detail, it may seem 
strange to think or speak, especially of 
the things townsfolk profess to settle, 
in terms of the thoughts and labors of 
the rustic year. But if the desired 
“Reforms,” mean anything, they ad- 
mittedly involve corresponding finan- 
cial reforms, fiscal reforms; and where 
there are practically no manufactures, 
and commerce turns on agricultural 
output, what can these reforms come 
down to but agriculture? So the 
Eastern Question is ultimately an 
Agricultural Question. One main inep- 
titude of the Great Powers has been 
the agricultural ineptitude of their 
representatives, who have been diplo- 
matic or military, parliamentary or 
jeurnalistic, almost to a man. Their 
futility is but the common urban in- 
capacity to govern agricultural popula- 
tions, to deal with rustic questions. 

Let us start afresh, however, from 
this most generalized aspect of the 
Eastern question as fundamentally eco- 
nomic and agricultural; let us get back 
to the source of its persistent antago- 
nism of races and religions in the im- 
memorial duel of nomad and sedentary, 
of shepherd and peasant. Thus we are 
ready to understand, in the mass or in 
detail, the reciprocal aggressions of 
flock and field, and to study, in the 
jealous antagonism of the shepherd and 
field-watchman around the Cyprus 
village, the “cellular pathology” of the 
body politic. 

With the advance of disforesting and 
desiccation, of mutual impoverishment, 
comes on the economic ruin of both. 
In a terrible wave of conquest, the 
philosophy and religion of destiny 
triumphs, yet the moment of Mobham- 


medan tolerance with it, the more since 
the first nomad conquerors are com- 
paratively few and mostly of simple 
and temperate lives, and the social 
struggle is thus abated for a season. 
But, as it returns, faith sours into fanat- 
icism, order becomes oppression, and 
repression reverts to massacre. In the 
natural Western protest against these, 
however, the elemental facts of geo- 
graphical economics are forgotten, their 
ultimate developments in_ religion, 
government (and the degeneration of 
these), are next interpreted as the initial 
cause, and thus we get the common cru- 
sading speech and leading article. In 
ways like this one comes to hunger less 
for the morning newspaper, to think 
less of anything powers or politicians 
may vote or say, but to see more and 
more clearly with Candide, “JI faut 
cultiver son jardin.” And thus we go 
home to Nicosia to buy and tend that 
first-seen palm-oasis, to reopen its 
ruined wells, to mend its broken cis- 
terns; for here for Arab or Turk is the 
old-world earthly paradise. But here, 
also, the Greek may find his olive and 
plant his vine, the Persian his fig and 
almond, the Jew adorn his simple feast 
with citron and pomegranate, the Ar- 
menian tend his grove of mulberries. 
Around all these, too, there is room for 
the roaming flock, the half-wild shep- 
herd. Thus we may read, and, if it 
may be, write, in silent yet living and 
spreading symbol, what is so hard to 
say in these days of futile word and 
bloody deed, that the future of the 
East lies not in the struggle, not in the 
victorious or beaten isolation of its con- 
trasted races, but in their co-operation 
as complementary races; not in the con- 
flict, but in the synthesis, of its frag- 
mentary philosophies, in such union of 
labor and thought as may again liter- 
ally lead from the ruined well its life- 
giving waters, and melt also from these 
frozen religions their imprisoned water 
of life. For wherever at this moment 
two Easterns are quarrelling in their 
poverty, four or six or ten might soon 
be co-operating in wealth and peace. 
At once the actual cleansing and _re- 
opening of the ruined wells of our oasis 
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demonstrates this; with proportion- 
ally trifling outlay the water-supply 
well-nigh doubles, and with this ap- 
pear new possibilities of fertility and 
population, and of course a correspond- 
.ig rise of acre-values as well. Natu- 
rally, as with a remedy or a weapon, 
there are two questions, of quality and 
of quantity, and, like physician or 
soldier, we take up that of quality of 
principle first. 

Returning to the south-western coast, 
the forest region suddenly ends at a 
day’s ride west of Limassol, and a new 
landscape opens, that of historic Pa- 
phos, and long, bare perspectives of par- 
allel hill slopes sweep down into the 
goodly plain, watered by at least one 
perennial river. While the scholar has 
unearthed the massive foundations of 
the ruined temple, and the medizval 
antiquary mourned over knightly tower 
and hall in their fallen estate of loft 
and byre, the geologist has sometimes 
pointed out that the height these stand 
on is a well-marked raised beach, and 
asked whether the story of the foam- 
born goddess was not meant to express 
or at least include that of her island 
home. As in classic times, the west 
wind commonly prevails, the Mediter- 
ranean swell swings full upon the 
shore, and so we have ever that long 
fringe of snowy foam by which these 
poet-priests of sailor peoples were wout 
to watch their goddéss rise. For the 
goddess of love and passion this old 
and ever renewed symbol fitly outlives 
her statues and shrines; this immortal 
energy of nature is a fit parallel to the 
unceasing renewal of life. Nor are 
future symbols wanting. Now, as of 
old, the waves stir strange sea crea- 
tures from their depths, and the surf 
teems and literally froths with their 
awaking life in spring. Most symbolic 
of all, the white foam rises, not from 
the deep clear Mediterranean blue, but 
from a heaving zone turbid with the 
inrush of torrential rivers. For this 
goddess, as for her serener rival of the 
intellectual life, there has been no 
death, but an immortal change; her 
mysteries have not vanished. What 
naturalist doubts that life rose from 
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the sea? What youth but dreams in 
some fashion of the choice of Paris? 
Of Aphrodite of old, of evolution of sex 
now, there are ever exoteric and eso- 
teric readings, material and spiritual 
cults, each intensifying and deepening 
as the world grows on. 

Another of the great excursions of 
the island is castward to Salamis and 
Famagusta. A little north of the 
ruined Greco-Roman city stands the 
yet earlier Mykenian citadel; a little 
south of the ruined medizval city 
stands the mean modern town. So here 
in an hour's ride the essential proces- 
sion of European history rises before 
us. Nor are great scenes of world- 
drama wanting, from Paul and Barna- 
bas in the forum of Salamis to Othello 
and Desdemona in their tower. For in 
this strange island of tomb and temple 
there echo everywhere the voices of 
Love and Death. Nowhere better than 
in Famagusta can we see the stately 
medizeval world with its piety and 


heroism, for rowhere stand nobler 
churches within more gallantly de- 
fended walls. Nowhere, alas, more 


clear are the lapsed ideals, the corre- 
sponding material squalor of modern 
life, than in the ruinous hovels of the 
Turkish village, shrinking within the 
city walls, or in the sordid lanes and 
cafés of the modern Greek townlet 
spreading without. 

Yet neither is dead; the old Turkish 
spirit lives in the strong, silent faces at 
the mosque; the Hellenic spirit sparkles 
from the children’s eyes. Even the sor- 
did modern village gains upon us. In 
every dirty café the arches spring light 
and true, as irom the mediszval work- 
man’s hands, and one sees with fresh 
clearness that architecture is not a 
function of paper plans, unrolled by 
those clerkly gentlemen we call archi- 
tects in the west, for their drilled me- 
chanics to copy, but that the masons 
themselves build like without 
architects, because they are architects, 
to this day the freemasons of old. 
There can be few more pleasing sights 
for any who know and care for tra- 
ditional er. ft 2nd individual skill. This 
arch-building one can see anywhere in 
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Cyprus; but here at Varoschia is a local 
industry even more ancient, and more 
widely fascinating—the potteries. And 
if the forms, when reminiscent of 
classic shapes, be so rather as regenera- 
tions than as active survivals of the old 
art-spirit, let us not wholly blame the 
producer. We admire, or think we ad- 
mire, the Greek vases from the tombs; 
we blame the living Greeks for not 
making the like; yet do we not our- 
selves live contentedly amid _ the 
meanest crockery of any ceramic 
period, at best relieved by Oriental 
ornaments in utter contrast to our 
needs anu ways? Let but some mu- 
seum, some educated consumer here and 
there give at once an outlet and an 
impulse to better things, and no local 
industry in the world would be more 
easy of renascence. As by these 
masons the House Beautiful might 
again be simply built, so with these 
potters it might again be adorned. 
Similarly, good metal-workers are still 
in the bazaars, good needlewomen like- 
wise not far to seek, for this and that 
old style of Eastern embroidery still 
lingers among the villages, though 
Western “education,” with its Kinder- 
garten ornament and aniline color, 
already poisons the town. Here, tnen, 
as elsewhere in Cyprus, the ways of 
active initiative lie open. 

Yet one more excursion, this time to 
the northward. Across the cereal plain, 
we come to low barren hills, treeless 
and soilless, where, after too many 
years of Treasury delay, the present 
energetic forest officer has found some 
scanty means to make a successful be- 
ginning of afforestation, the acacia tak- 
ing as kindly to these dry gorges as 
does the eucalyptus to its marshy 
levels. From these barrens the scene 
suddenly changes, thanks to a good 
spring, to the loveliest of oasis valleys, 
full of watercourses and busy mills, 
houses and gardens, corn and trees. 
After an hour of stumbling and 
scrambling (for the good roads of 
Cyprus, as of so many other places, 
are essentially the tentacles of the 
town, not the arteries of the village), 
we reach the spring, and thence wind 


on by a precipitous hill-path, past the 
splintered giant fist of Pentedactylon, 
and thence to a new landscape, indeed 
another world, of sharper contrast than 
any of us had seen on two sides of a 
mountain range before. On the south 
Side the narrow oasis valley up which 
we had climbed the landscape is prac- 
tically treeless. On the north, the 
cypress, pine, and arbutus forest 
thickly clothes the heights, while the 
deep-gorged lower plateau slopes gently 
to the sea, rich and beautiful in its per- 
ennial light-grey and dark evergreen 
of olive and carob, stretching far as the 
eye can reach on either side of the little 
provincial capital of Kerynia, itself a 
townlet and suburb grouped around a 
gigantic Venetian fort. 

Here, then, we reach the fullest 
beauty of Cyprus, indeed the full 
beauty of the Mediterranean. The 
lovely plain, well-watered and well- 
wooded, the pleasant, prosperous-look- 
ing farms with their springs and foun- 
tains, the picturesquely perched vil- 
lages on the hillsides, the noble moun- 
tain range with its peaks and cliffs, 
make up a panorama not to be for- 
gotten. On one side of the slope above 
Kyrenia we see the glorious abbey of 
Bella Pais, andcrowningt ie three thou 
sand feet peak above the town, towers 
the extraordinary castle-labyrinth and 
turret-medley of St. Hilarion—complex 
as a drawing of Diirer’s, fantastic in its 
intense light and shade as a woodcut of 
Doré’s. Here, at any rate, there is 
little wonder that, to the romantic 
traveller, Cyprus seems an enchanted 
island. But our journey is not merely, 
nor mainly, in search of the pictur- 
esque and the romantic, though both 
artist and photographer are in thelr 
element; we are also a scientific party 
on business, that is, in search of the 
practical, of the miraculous; and we 
are in high feather especially over one 
particular combination of these, the re- 
discovering for ourselves of the old 
miracle of Moses’s rod. Not a divining 
rod, of course, for we read that he 
“smote” the rock, and the waters 
“gushed forth,” which (if a re-revised 
reading be still admissible) means that 
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he chipped the travertine, and so re- 
opened the spring. 

For in these too calcareous countries 
the springs are constantly sealing 
themselves up with a crust, just like a 
kettle with its deposit, and so year by 
year they run less freely; nay, in time 
one little outlet after another becomes 
closed altogether, and thus most, it may 
be even all, of the water supply dis- 
appears, with corresponding shrinkage 
of fertility, which peasant and ruler 
(Turk and Briton alike) seem to have 
accepted hitherto in the same ignorant 
fatalism. At one spring a few kicks 
and scratches set free enough water to 
prove this view to all concerned, and 
an hour of pickaxe and crowbar gives 
a permanent increase of twenty or 
more per cent.; at another, where the 
crust is thick and old, hard work is 
wanted; at another, skilled miners and 
perhaps a charge of dynamite would be 
required. But it is safe to say there is 
probably not one spring, along the 
northern chain at .east, which has ever 
been properly developed, or which 
might not be vastly and permanently 
improved at an expense altogether in- 
significant in comparison with the agri- 
cultural return. The want of Cyprus 1s 
water, peasant and official alike truly 
tell you; yet in no district, so far as our 
journey went, are the water resources 
even properly known, much less properly 
exploited. Again, even of such water 
as is obtained too much is either 
wasted for irrigation or wasted in over- 
irrigation; this latter often so copious 
as to sicken and drown the roots; to 
cake, and choke, and impoverish the 
soil. It is manifest that such an island, 
with its many small but various and 
varied sources of supply, is not to be 
treated by any rough and wholesale 
engineering application of the methods 
of the vast yet comparatively simpler 
Indian or Egyptian plains with their 
perennial rivers. It is rather for Cy- 
prus to offer to larger countries a com- 
parative microcosm of irrigation 
methods, in which economy and effi- 
ciency of local adaptation might readily 
combine—so becoming the spot where 
not only the Eastern, but also the 
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young engineer for India or Egypt, the 
young colonist for the Cape or Aus- 
tralia may pause to learn his business 
more simply and rapidly than on the 
immense scale of these larger coun- 
tries. Here, in fact, far more than in 
these great countries, one can see 
much within little space. And thus by 
cheap and simple methods we might, 
on the one hand, vastly improve Cy- 
prus for the Cypriote, a much-needed 
service which it is full time we should 
undertake; and, on the other, make 
Cyprus an object-lesson and training- 
school for the East, for India and the 
Colonies. It is safe to predict also that 
this would help forward the incipient 
reaction towards a renewal of ancient, 
simple, and economic irrigation 
methods, away from undue dependence 
on gigantic and costly engineering 
works. This reaction is beginning, for 
instance, to be expressed by Califor- 
nian or Dakotan irrigation engineers, 
who, after long dependence on mighty 
reservoirs and costly dams, on expen- 
sive artesian wells, have of late been 
re-discovering for themselves’ that 
“underflow” on which most of the 
simple, effective and economical irriga- 
tion of antiquity and the Middle Ages 
was wont to depend in Cyprus and 
through the East. 

Nor is Cyprus a potential centre and 
school of hydrogeology and irrigation 
alone, but of agriculture also, of accli- 
matization as well. With finer climate 
and better soil than the Riviera, much 
might surely be done, alike again for 
the island itself in the first place, for 
the East also, for the empire as a 
whole. Far away it is, no doubt, as our 
small island and our small European 
distances go; but it is well-nigh at our 
doors as compared with the mighty dis- 
tances of empire, and on its very main 
street also. For what else have we to 
compare within one night’s run from 
Alexandria or Port Said? Here, too, 
within a single farm, lie zones of cul- 
ture for which we might elsewhere 
have to go half round the world. Be- 
ginning with date-palm and banana, 
we pass to pomegranate and to orange, 
to mulberry and to fig, to olive and to 
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‘vine, to almond and apple. With water 
we can grow cotton or cereals, roots or 
forage crops. Here, then, is a possible 
centre, agricultural and educational, 
both regional and Oriental, both Medi- 
terranean and Colonial, which we might 
with little outlay develop and utilize. 
For the purpose of investment, even, it 
is high time to contrast this water-min- 
ing, for which hardly any one at pres- 
ent cares, with the gold-mining over 
which all the world has run mad; time 
to prove, by actual results, that while 
the latter is on all fours with the lot- 
tery and gambling-house, in which, on 
the aggregate, the players and tue com- 
munity lose, no matter who here and 
there may win, and so is socially the 
least profitable as well as the most 
demoralizing of all great industries; the 
former is the most profitable, and that 
the most steadily and surely so; the 
most civilizing and humanizing also. 
For education, too, is it not time that 
our youths were starting in life with 
some better preparation than to have 
forgotten Latin and wearied of compul- 
sory games, and with some better ideal 
than of too easy gain? Why not in- 
stead train them to manly constructive 
energies, brace them to a resolve to 
leave the world better than they found 
it? Even in the way of politics also, is 
it not time for our “imperial ideals” to 
pass beyond those of mere “expan- 
sion,” mere “pegging out,” mere re. 
newal of one particular historic phase 
of Spanish imperialism? After the dis- 
covery of America, the burning gold- 
lust of the Jew kindled the reckless ad- 
venturousness of the young hidalgo, 
the public schoolboy and clubman 
of his time; under this and that bold 
and vigorous personality these youths 
swiftly achieved the conquest of 
new States, the ruthless extermination 
of the native races, the transient ac- 
quisition of a certain amount of gold, 
anu the permanent demoralization, the 
enduring ruin of Mother State and 
Colonies alike. Have there been no 
other, no better imperial ideals? Have 
these cunning speculators, these sim- 
pleton buccaneers in imperialists’ 
clothing, in their criminal and thought- 
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less race towards personal careers and 
imperial ruin, never heard or thought 
of the great world-empire, of Rome 
with her far otherwise expanding colo- 
nization, her generous and wise incor- 
poration of native races, her steady ex- 
tension of civic and agricultural pros- 
perity and peace? There have been 
higher ideals still; but much of what is 
best in existing empire has been of that 
Roman kind, and it will soon go hard 
with us if we give it up for this Span- 
ish view of things which apparently is 
dominant at this hour. To escape these 
lower ideals of colonial policy and de- 
velopment by elearly forming higher 
ones is surely an urgent task, whether 
our watchword be to conserve or to lib- 
eralize. But here, as elsewhere, the 
problem must be solved neither by au- 
thority nor by discussion, public or pri- 
vate, but experimentally in the colonial 
field. For the veriest buccaneer is so 
far justified in his sneer of “Little En- 
gland” to those who have rebuked him. 
“On ne detruit que ce qu’on remplace.” 
For the vast accumulation of modern 
capital we must create useful outlets, 
if we would not have it burst unlawful 
ones; and similarly for all this active, 
swarming youth, each and all demand- 
ing a career. 

Here in Cyprus is one such experi- 
mental field, alike for colonial develop- 
ment and colonial education. Here 
are contacts with well-nigh all 
the problems of nature and man, 
present and future, home and colo- 
nial, European and world-wide, 
which the world can at present show; 
and here, too, is that very atmosphere 
of ancient culture from which both our 
classical and religious traditions are 
derived. Is it, then, Utopian, or rather 
Eutopian, to found here our needed co- 
lonial college? Again, do we care for 
no influence in the East save that 
within the range of our ironclads? Are 
we content to leave all English-speak- 
ing culture to the American mission- 
aries? Perhaps so; but if we have no 
longer anything to teach, then we have 
the more to learn; and here, within the 
easiest reach of Greece and Asia Minor, 
of Syria and Palestine, of Egypt and 
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Arabia, is surely a place for that. Our 
possible college might be not only of lo- 
eal, technical, and colonial, but of gen- 
eral interest and importance, a Cyprus 
College, where European and Eastern 
might conveniently and _ profitably 
meet; nay, for which. there is such 
ample room that it might soon justify 
a useful existence, were it but as a 
sanitorium alone. 


As to the possible use of such an 
undertaking to the island itself and to 
the Eastern peoples generally, a word 
about our experimental beginnings may 
perhaps be said. Our journey was not 
wholly one of geographical study or 
agricultural inquiry, but in some meas- 
ure of educational and social begin- 
nings also; on the one side for Cyprus 
agriculture, on the other for Armenian 
agricultural relief, and for associating 
these to mutual advantage. Among the 
foremost needs of Cyprus is the better 
utilization of the more than excellent 
native silkworm, of the excellent soil 
and climate for the mulberry. Yet 
though all experts agree as to this, so 
insular is our seclusion from all save 
what is worst in France that the Cyprt- 
ote crop yearly almost perishes from 
the diseases which Pasteur overcame a 
generation ago; the precious silkworm 
is well-nigh extinct, a single breeder in 
Papho having just managed to save it; 
and a law has had to be passed to pre- 
vent the peasant from cutting down his 
mulberries in despair. Old acquaint- 
ance with Montpellier—which claims 
not only the second university of 
France, but the first school of agricul- 
ture both for France and for the Med- 
iterranean, where the battle with the 
phylloxera, for instance, has been 
mainly fought, and where progress and 
research in silk-growing also largely 
centres—had made us aware of many 
East European and Oriental students 
who resort thither, had cleared our 
minds of the popular misunderstand- 
ing of the Armenian as essentially a 
shopkeeper or usurer, and taught us to 
know him as fundamentally a peasant, 
and at his best the most skilled and apt 
agriculturist of the East, the most 
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ready to graft Western science on East- 
ern experience. Hence a practical idea 
for Armenian relief. These doles, this 
alms-giving, soup-kitchen-keeping anu 
the like, are no doubt often good in 
their way, though lamentably insuffi- 
cient when, as apparently at Alexan- 
dria, for instance, we stop there. But 
why not utilize the peasant Armenian, 
and particularly these scientific and 
practical agriculturists, to organize ag- 
riculture and its associated industries 
for their countrymen, and so to help 
the prosperity of the countries in 
which their lot is henceforth to be cast? 
Of such agricultural leaders a list was 
soon obtained, far exceeding, alas! our 
resources of employment, but repre- 
senting an actual loss to the declining 
agriculture of the Turkish Empire, a 
potential gain to any Eastern country 
which is intelligent enough to welcome 
and settle them as skilled leaders of 
their refugee countrymen—indeed, as 
teachers of the native populations also. 

At Montpellier we were fortunate in 
finding one of these lost leaders, occu- 
pied in post-graduate silk research, and 
thanks to a substantial contribution 
from the London Committee of the Ar- 
menian Refugees’ fund for Cyprus, we 
were able to secure his services for the 
present silk season. Thanks, too, to 
the good will of the Cyprus government 
and its eminent director of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Gennadius, and to the private 
encouragement of Mr. Van Millingen 
(himself practically a silk expert), this 
naturally led to the establishment of a 
small but not inadequate  silk-school 
at Nicosia, with a “magnanerie”’ at 
Larnaka. Instruction being offered in 
Turkish, Greek, and French, students 
rapidly flocked in until there was no 
more room, and still many had to be re. 
fused. Specially encouraging is the 
thoroughly composite and representa 
tive nature of the practical classes, 
which include eight Greeks, seven 
Turks, one Englishman, and no fewer 
than twelve Armenians, to whom must 
be added as many refugees sent with 
small bursaries by one or other of the 
relief organizations. Assume that only 
half of these may satisfy their exam. 





iners (a low estimate), and the result 
even next year should become appar- 


rent, the more so since it should be pos- 
sible to utilize the help of some of 
them for itinerant instruction in the 
villages. The government will, it is 
hoped, approve a measure to check the 
import of diseased eggs, and to repeal 
the old legislation, which is grotesquely 
oppressive to silk-winding. A filature 
or winding factory is being established 
at Larnaka by the help of the same 
committee, whose important homes for 
widows and orphans will thus be no 
tax on Cyprus, but a help, and, like the 
Huguenot refugees of Spitalfields in 
their day, the means of introducing 
what is practically a new industry to 
the island. The propagation of the 
mulberry also is being stimulated, and 
silk production may now be expected to 
increase proportionally. 

For the Armenian immigrants, mostly 
young men needing work, three fairly 
large fruit and vegetable gardens have 
been also taken, where at most thirty 
to forty, at fewest ten, some _ skilled, 
some unskilled, have been in employ- 
ment under due superintendence, 
thanks to the director of the _ silk 
school, and to our English companion, 
Mr. Lionel Fox-Pitt: The government 
experimental garden, which was sud- 
denly abandoned a good many years 
ago by way of a treasury retrenchment, 
may, it is hoped, also be reclaimed; 
while marsh-draining and other larger 
tasks are in contemplation, as capital 
may allow. A large farm, or small es- 
tate of about sixteen hundred acres, 
was purchased—namely, that central 
palm-oasis already mentioned—and 
with wells, roads, tree-planting, and 
what not, already affords some work, 
of which the Armenians will get a 
share; while another farm is under ne- 
gotiation. A little capital has been 
used on the principle of an agricultural 
bank, which grants small advances to 
skilled refugees and so enables them to 
start in useful industries, sometimes 
even new to the island.’ 


t See Miss Cons’ article on “ Armenian Refu- 
gees in Cyprus,’”’ Contemporary Review, January, 
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Interesting and not unhopeful, 
whether from the standpoint of experi- 
mental colonization or that of Arme- 
nian aid, is the attempt to establish u 
village of refugees upon the lands ot 
the ancient Armenian monastery of St. 
Maghar, an historic culture centre of 
this long-scattered people, hidden amid 
the northern mountains, but with a do- 
main—mostly rough land, but of some 
possibilities—stretching from the for- 
est to the sea. On this spot, in fairly 
hopeful conditions, and with leadership 
of architect and farmer, a little group 
of Armenian families will soon settle, 
to serve, perhaps, as a nucleus for 
more. The needful initial capital of 
£500 (for buildings, implements, seed 
and keep till a crop comes in) has been 
provided by Canon Rawnsley’s Kes- 
wick Committee; the land has been 
granted rent-free for eight years by the 
convent trustees on condition of grad- 
ual clearing and grafting; and thus be- 
fore that time there should be some re- 
sults to show. 

Here, then, in this matter of Arme- 


nian relief works—small though the)» 
as yet are, and inadequate for more 
tnan a tithe of the needs of -he_ refu- 


gees actually at present in Cyprus, with 
regard to whom piteous appeals lie be- 
fore us—are definite beginnings capable 
of further development. Recruits can 
easily be accepted and drilled when the 
skilled officers and sergeants are ready 
for them, and that is the case here. Ar- 
menian agricultural experts and fore- 
men are on the spot, and a list lies be- 
fore us of others to be procured at short 
notice, since they stand idle in the mar- 
ket-place, unhired; men whose scientific 
training would often do honor to any 
agricultural college, and whose prac- 
tical experience, capacity, and charac- 
ter would make them worthy stewards 
of great estates. 

We went out with no commission or 
grant to administer from any society 
(save that donation towards the silk 
school acknowledged above); but now 
that we have seen something of the ac- 
tual working of the too common pau- 
perizing methods of philanthropy on 
the one hand, and tested the powers of 
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Armenian agricultural leadership on 
the other, it may be permitted to say, 
and say strongly, to each and all of the 
many Armenian committees and sym- 
pathizers a single word. Your natural 
human sympathies for the refugees 
have gone first, of course, to the help- 
less orphans, next to the widows, next 
to the unskilled and unemployed and 
starving fugitives, next to the skilled 
workman or peasant, and last, or not 
at all, to the few educated chiefs of ag- 
riculture, architecture, manufactures, 
commerce, industry, since these are 
strong men, who may find employment 
for themselves, as no doubt they grad- 
ually do. Granted at once this order 
of sympathies; yet in practical effort at 
relief the exactly reverse order is what 
you should have followed, what you 
should still, as far as possible, follow, 
if your dole-fund is not to be wholly ex- 
hausted before half the orphans are off 
your hands; for public interest has 
passed to India, to Crete, to Greece, 
and will soon be elsewhere, and with it 
goes public generosity as well, In 
stopping a rout, not sympathy, but 
strategy claims the first place; rally 
first a few officers; let them rally such 
few under-officers and men as they can 
depend on; they in turn will gather 
round them the fugitives, and it will 
soon be better for the widows and or- 
phans than before. Hence, while you 
have still some funds, invest them 
wisely, productively, safely—not with 
your London banker, but boldly out In 
the East, in rallying here in Cyprus, 
there in Bulgaria, and so on, the ablest 
and best of these captains of industry 
and chiefs of agriculture. Set them to 
choose the best foremen still available; 
they will soon find the good men among 
the unemployed. These started produc- 
tively, your investments begin to pay 
and to extend; then you are reauy to re- 
cruit and work up into efficiency the 
weaker and unskilled unemployed; 
then, too, your widows would be nat- 
urally, in not a few cases, finding 
homes afresh, with corresponding light- 
ening of your orphanage as well. The 
technical school for the orphans, and, 
after all, the best of technical schools, 
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that of apprenticeship among sympa- 
thetic and skilful kinsmen, with daily 
share in regular ordinary work, would 
quickly develop, and thus your daily 
dole would fall steadily from wmis- 
chievous maximum to reasonable min}- 
mum, your capital correspondingly in- 
crease for widening usefulness. sut 
what if all this did not pay? you ask. 
Probably it would pay; in existing 
practice we hope in reasonable measure 
to find it so; but even when it does nor, 
and only £90 comes back from your 
£100, it is, at any rate £90 more than 
would have come back from doles; so 
eall it a new subscription, and begin 
again; even though you lose ence more, 
you still will get back £80 or so. Even 
in the least profitable industries you 
may thus surely employ your capital 
four or five times over in wages before 
you lose it all, and that is surely many 
times better than doles even for your 
own satisfaction, and many times bet- 
ter for the people you sought to relieve. 
Try it then at worst; though better, of 
course, entrust your capital where you’ 
can see it employed in the reverse of a 
losing game; for it is time to be rid of 
the common superstition that philan- 
thropy is necessarily anti-business, and 
business anti-philanthropy. 

Or pass now from unhappy Arme- 
nians to the unhappy Cretans; for the 
general idea urged here is not of racial 
sympathy but of agricultural and 
economic practice. For weeks and 
months we have read almost daily of 
the chief want of Crete being a _ gen- 
darmerie, for which no doubt the im- 
poverished people will be asked to pay. 
This will, in the usual way, pick out 
half their manliest youths for police- 
men, and employ the less manly for 
tax-collectors to pay them (and them- 
selves), and so indirectly squeeze the 
other manliest into sheep-stealing, and 
worse. For in these Kastern countries 
especially, the legal idea seems _in- 
creasingly to polarize mankind into po- 
licemen and criminals, just as that of 
the administrative bureaucracy is to 
labor for their complete conversion into 
functionaries and functionary-payers. 
The peasant is of course simply the 
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raw material of all these activities for 
his good, and the steady reduction of 
his proportional numbers and quality 
are apparently regarded from _ the 
standpoint of town and government as 
“Progress,” which in a certain direc- 
tion it undeniably is. But for Crete, 
surely we must begin to see that the 
difficulty is fundamentally, not racial, 
not religious, but economic, agricul- 
tural. Surely it is time to admit that 
in every discontented village on earth, 
be it in Crete or Tipperary, in Suffolk 
or in Michigan, in Sicily or Bengal, the 
villagers’ paramount concern is their 
own personal and local agricultural 
prosperity. Their political agitation or 
turmoil, their rebellion or battle is but 
the outward symptom and audible ex- 
pression of some disturbance or arrest 
of that: their whole wrestling and 
striving, here in prayer or there in en- 
mity, is with the desire to reduce that 
internecine struggle for existence 
which their religion and their politics 
but overlie. While the powers play 
their admirals, the Greeks their 
colonel, and the Turk his pasha, and 
everybody accordingly, more than ever, 
cries for the gendarme, let any one 
who calls himself Phil-Hellene and 
who really desires to do a good turn 
for the Cretan Greeks—or conversely 
for the Cretan Mohammedans, as the 
Turcophile doubtless is willing to do— 
or still better, let any one who cares 
for both as man for man in_ trouble, 
send them something better than a 
gendarme, better even than the urban 
relief of physician, and nurse, and 
dole, urgent though these may soon 
be. Send them a young mining geolo- 
gist to ride from village to village who 


- can employ and thus teach its men to 


clear their own well, to open out their 
springs; send them an _ agriculturist 
with a consignment of fresh seed (they 
have very possibly had none since the 
Venetians left) and a box of grafting 
knives; send them next year a silk ex- 
pert and so on. Every one of these is 
available, even among the Armenian 
refugees at hand. And we shall soon 
see what wonders a little increase of 
well-being, nay a little hope of it, will 


work, even in that unhappy isle of ex- 
asperation and feud. For peasants, as 
well as we, are quite able to learn how 
much better than any amount of mu- 
tual blood-letting is a little rest and 
better feeding, and this for all the 
patients concerned. II faut cultiver son 
jardin. 


War we understand, in terms and 
images concrete enough, from the fate 
of nations down to individual deed and 
suffering, life and death. But of 
Peace, though each of us pretends to 
himself that he desires it, how many 
have more than a mere abstract idea, 
a mere whiff of rhetoric, a mere color- 
less negative—of Not-War, and _ that 
only while political conventions last? 
Who has not heard of Kriegspiel? 
How many have heard or thought 
of Friedenspiel? Do we not need 
to understand peace in the con- 
crete, to follow it also from _ indi- 
vidual lives and labors up to its 
national and human resultants? The 
inquiry is a long one, as long and 
broad as history, yet we shall have be- 
gun if we grasp again its concrete 
symbol, the living olive-branch of old. 
Peace is not fundamentally a question 
of high concert, conference, or arbitra- 
tion, good though all these may be; it 
is fundamentally a question of indus- 
try, and this mainly of the main indus- 
try, agriculture; this mainly again in 
its intensive forms, irrigation, tree- 
planting, and the rest. 

For social health, as for individual 
health, must not the essential matter 
be hygiene? Il faut cultiver son jardin. 
That is the Hygiene of Peace. 


Here, then, are some outlines towards 
a theory of the historic and cosmic 
genesis of the Eastern question in the 
past; some elements also of a project 
of its possible gradual and pacific solu- 
tion. The constructive and _ critical 
treatment of these two sides of the 
question must, of course, appeal from 
party standpoints to social-geographic 
study and to social-economic experi- 
ment. Not, then, for the sake of au- 
thority or of associations, but for that 
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of briefer and clearer statement, alike 
theoretic and practical, geographic and 
agricultural, a final summary of this 
view of the Eastern question and its 
essential answer may be best given 
in Eastern words—conveniently, too, as 
showing there is no novelty in one’s 
views. Of such statements there is no 
lack, but one may suffice; one _ tradi- 
tionally credited to a long and full life 
spent in its vortex, a life rich in ob- 
servation and deep in feeling, and 
whose experience of action ranged 
from shepherd to cultivator, from vic- 
tor to fugitive, from servant to king. 
Hear, then, the antithesis of paradise 
lost and paradise regained. 


1. 


He turneth rivers into a wilderness and 
the water springs into dry ground, 

A fruitful land into barrenness, for the 
wickedness of them that dwell therein. 

Il, 

He turneth the wilderness into a standing 
water, and dry ground into water 
springs, 

And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 
that they may prepare a city for 
habitation: 

And sow the fields, and plant vineyards, 
which may yield fruits of increase. 

PATRICK GEDDES. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AMERICANS AT PLAY. 

Time was, and that not so long ago, 
when the American sportsman, in his 
own country occupied an almost des- 
picable position, while the athlete had 
practically ne existence at all. We do 
not, of course, include in this statement 
the professional sportsman, who was 
outside public opinion, but refer only 
to the amateur of the North and East, 
who would fain have spent his leisure 
in field-sports, or in manly pastimes of 
a kindred nature. It would be impos- 
sible to fix with any precision the date 
of his emancipation from that half 
Puritan, half bourgeois’ thraldom, 
which is not easy for an Englishman 
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even to imagine. Perhaps the Civil 
War, being a luminous landmark, 
might with sufficient accuracy be de- 
scribed as the beginning of a more re- 
spectable and sane attitude towards 
manly sports. It is not indeed so very 
long since the larger portion of com- 
mercial and manufacturing America 
regarded the individual who shot ducks 
or caught trout for amusement as a 
fool at the very best, and probably 
something worse. If this unwholesome 
superstition had been due in the main 
to honest Puritanism one might en- 
deavor to temper one’s disgust with 
some measure of respect. Most of us, 
at some period of our lives, have been 
brought in contact with people on 
whose grim creed every form of diver- 
sion jars; and their point of view we 
can at least understand, though we 
may not hanker after their company. 
But the Puritan tradition was the 
smaller ingredient of the old-fashioned 
Yankee’s aversion to games and field- 
sports, the true root of which lay in a 
contempt for men who would divert 
one single hour from the righteous 
duty of amassing doilars. These senti- 
ments, to be sure, would have been 
decently clothed in moral platitudes, 
which must have had an odd flavor, 
coming from a class who set no par- 
ticular limit to its cocktails, and not 
much more to its commercial con- 
science. 

Whatever motives and whatever sec- 
tion of society formed public opinion 
in the Eastern cities thirty or forty 
years ago, it is quite certain that it 
looked askance at manly sports, and 
regarded them, not only as a waste of 
time, but as being first cousins to 
drunkenness and _ dissipation. The 
celebrated Anglo-American sportsman 
and author, Mr. Herbert (Frank 
Forester), spent the last twenty years 
of his life, so tragically ended by his 
own hand in 1858, in vehemently com- 
bating this monstrous and unwhole- 
some prejudice. And it is partly this, 
no doubt, that makes the memory of 
that remarkable man so exceedingly 
dear to American sportsmen, who now 
fish and shoot with impunity, and even 
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with repute. All is now changed In- 
deed. A certain distrust of leisure and 
a distorted notion of the chief aim of 
liie are still, we all know, conspicuous 
traits beyond the Atlantic, but at any 
rate they no ionger control public 
opinion. There were exceptions, how- 
ever, even in the dreary period we 
speak of. Harvard, and possibly one 
or two other universities, rowed in 
desultory fashion; the small cricketing 
coterie at Philadelphia, of which we 
shall have more to say, went on with 
its cricket; baseball was played to some 
extent; while even then there were 
brazen individuals in the Eastern 
cities whose love for gun and rod was 
stronger than their fear of the narrow- 
minded bigotry which would hold them 
cheaper upon that account. Society 
has of course long ago flung the super- 
stitions of its fathers to the four winds. 
What indeed those departed worthies, 
with their sombre broadcloth and ex- 
pansive shirt-fronts, would think if 
they could see the doings of those who 
have inherited their fortunes and in- 
creased them, we dare not conjecture. 
The ways of the ancients, who looked 
askance at a Joe Manton and a pointer, 
and even blinked a little at the innoc- 
uous weapons of old Izaak, are 
changed indeed. How disheartening, 
too, must the change be to certain 
critics, who are forever dilating on 
the emancipation of Americans from 
European influence, and as if to antici- 
pate this millennium record their sen- 
timents in emancipated English. 
Distressing beyond a doubt, to a cer- 
tain type of American patriot, are all 
these packs of foxhounds, these stables 
of hunters and polo ponies, these 
matches at football and at golf, these 
tournaments at lawn-tennis, that are 
now becoming part of the life of every 
well-to-do American in the older States 
and are rapidly spreading Westward. 
He may perhaps, after all, have to 
form his “ideal American” out of the 
Germans and Irish, whose recreations 
seldom run far beyond the beer-garden 
and the whiskey-saloon. It is quite 
certain that this recent awakening to 
the value of field-sports and games, 


which has so much added to the bright- 
ness of life beyond the Atlantic, has 
shown itself most powerfully among 
the genuine Americans, and the blood 
of the genuine American is chiefly 
British. The ill-conditioned and half- 
educated provincial, who just now pre- 
dominates in the Senate Chamber, is 
precisely the type of man who will 
look with jaundiced eye on this whole- 
sale importation of healthy customs 
from that island which, effete though 
it may be according to his foolish jar- 
gon, seems, in fact, to haunt his very 
dreams with its threatening spectre. 
A few years ago the American press, 
with an eye, no doubt, to street popu- 
larity, used to ridicule people who fol- 
lowed the hounds or played tennis, or 
dressed in tweed suits, as Anglo- 
maniacs; and some rustic papers do so 
stil. Now, however, these doings are 
chronicled in more serious and respect- 
ful fashion, for not only society, but 
the most of the well-to-do class are be- 
ing converted to wholesome ways. 
Hunting, coaching, and polo for the 
more wealthy, lawn-tennis, golf, foot- 
ball, and hockey for all, have taken 
firm root upon the soil, while shooting 
and fishing among the Eastern States 
have developed to an extent that has 
brought the question of game arfd its 
preservation to an acute phase. But 
we must leave field-sports alone, as 
being somewhat alien to the purpose 
of this paper, as well as too wide a 
subject for its limits. In connection, 
however, with the taste for country 
life that has developed among Ameri- 
eans, the evolution of the Country 
Club must not be passed over. These 
excellent institutions originated, we 
fancy, with the establishment of some- 
thing like a social headquarters at the 
kennels of the various packs of hounds 
in the countries they hunted. Now, 
however, they have increased and mul- 
tiplied exceedingly, and are to be found 
within reach of most of the large cities, 
though chiefly prevailing, as is natural, 
in the East. These societies have for 
their quarters luxurious and commo- 
dious mansions, usually situated in 
neighborhoods where scenery and sport 
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are available. Extensive stabling is, of 
course, a prominent part of the scheme, 
and large grounds, where every facility 
is provided for garden games, as well 
as for the inevitable golf. Four-in-hand 
coaches are frequent visitors to these 
haunts of the sociable and gay, while 
that inscrutable person whose hobby is 
to assume the part of the professional 
coachman, has already made his ap- 
pearance in the ranks of American 
fashion,—buttons, hat, lingo and all. 
Country life in private houses, too, on 
the English pattern, so far as the adap- 
tation is possible, has become an accom- 
plished fact. The territorial dignity is, 
of course, wanting; it is the life rather 
of further Surrey or the London end of 
Sussex or Hertfordshire, save that in 
America such neighborhoods are act- 
ually found at a much greater distance 
from the cities. There may, or may not 
be, a few hundred acres of land at- 
tached to the American country house, 
upon which the owner plays at farming 
and breeds Jerseys or thorough-breds. 
But with these limitations a very fair 
reproduction of modern life in the En- 
glish country house is achieved. Pri- 
vate theatricals, lawn-tennis,_ golf, 
riding and driving, with such sport as 
the neighborhood offers, and occasion- 
ally the propinquity of a pack of 
hounds, make up an existence such as 
the last generation could not have even 
imagined. Nor is identity of costume 
lacking, for the somewhat elaborate and 
pronounced fashions that for the last 
decade or so have distinguished the 
Briton in mufti have been adopted in 
ail their completeness by Americans of 
a certain There has been no 
tendency, so far as we know, to court a 
splendid isolation in this matter, or to 
attempt the territorial magnate on a 
large scale. For obvious reasons coun- 
try life in America collects in colonies, 
and is, as a rule, quite out of touch with 
the indigenous owners of the soil, who 
regard its ways with a mixture of 
amazement and awe, not wholly free 
trom contempt. The Yankee farmer is 
not, indeed, promising material upon 
which to experiment as a grand seig- 
neur, nor are his wife and daughters of 


class. 
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the sort that could be easily won over 
to a deferential attitude by favors con- 
ferred. The most startling develop- 
ment of the American country house, so 
far, must surely be the almost princely 
mansion which the Vanderbilts have 
lately built at the foot ef the Blue 
Ridge, in North Carolina of all places! 
From what we know of the aborigines 
in that remote part of the world, we are 
inclined to think that their remarks, 
when they beheld a spectacle so incon- 
ceivable arise in their midst, would 
have been almost worth crossing the 
Atlantic to hear. 

To come, however, more immediately 
to the question of pastimes other than 
field-sports, it has always seemed to us 
that the cricket of the Americans, as 
chiefly represented by a small group at 
Philadelphia, is much more remarkable 
than their achievements on the run- 
ning-path or the river. These arenas 
have the whole nation, so to speak, to 
draw from, and the whole nation 
watches and applauds those that per- 
form on them. But cricket has no hold 
whatever on popular sympathy, and no 
opportunity is neglected by a certain 
class of publication for ignorant ridicule 
of the finest of games; doubtless, be- 
cause it is pre-eminently English. Even 
among the best class of athletic critics, 
who devote much space to golf and 
lawn-tennis, cricket gets but scant 
notice, and that, too, of the most un- 
skilful kind. Perhaps it is this very 
sense of isolation and therather ex- 
clusive traditions of Philadelphian 
cricket, that makes their players so in- 
defatigable and so spirited. Rowing 
has been for a long time quite a popular 
sport in America, and has immense 
natural advantages. But when Yale, 
the best University crew in the States, 
comes over to England the whole 
country is in a transport of delight. 


if they prove themselves a match 
for a single college from Oxford 
or Cambridge. When, however, 
eleven Philadelphians beat the Aus- 


tralians, as they have more than once 
done,—last year for example,—nobody 
seems to realize how incomparably 
greater a performance this is, than 
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would be a victory of Yale over Trinity 
Hall, let us say, at Henley. As we have 
alluded to these particular contests by 
way of an illustration, any inference 
that such victories were won by supe- 
rior merit must, of course, be dis- 
claimed. The American cricketer, 
moreover, unlike some of his: com- 
patriots, is among the most modest of 
men, and would be the first to attribute 
such good fortune to the glorious uncer- 
tainty of his favorite game. He would, 
perhaps, admit, too, that the Australian, 
on his way home, is not quite so formi- 
dable as when strung up to the highest 
pitch, facing the full strength of all 
England at Lord’s. But this, after all, 
is not the point. Whether a representa- 
tive Philadelphian eleven, according to 
English standards is at the top of the 
second-class or at the bottom of first- 
class cricket, it is relatively of more 
remarkable merit, we venture to think, 
than even the teams Australia sends us. 
Its calibre seems to suggest that the 
American has really a genius for cricket, 
and that if he took to it seriously, there 
might be international contests at 
Lord’s of an even more formidable na- 
ture than we now see. Hitherto the 
Philadelphian amateurs, who occa- 
sionally visit us and are coming this 
year, have been content to pit them- 
selves against such teams as strong 
second-class or weak first-class coun- 
ties. Considering the limited amount of 
material they have to draw upon, this 
seems sufficiently creditable; but it must 
be further remembered that it has never 
yet been found possible to bring over a 
really representative eleven, and that 
soft wickets are especially trying to an 
amateur, and indeed to any team accus- 
tomed to fiery ones. 

The existence of Philadelphia as the 
heart of American cricket is so peculiar 
that it seems to deserve some special 
remark. There is, we fancy, a common 
notion in England, and a very natural 
one, that some British element or other 
in the Quaker city has been the means 
of keeping the game so vigorous. Most 
or the other clubs in America, are, in 
fact, largely or wholly supported by 
Englishmen. Even the old St. George’s 


Club of New York has owed a good deal 
of its varying strength to cricketers 
from this country. But the case with 
Philadelphia, and the group of clubs 
that cluster round it, is entirely differ- 
ent. Except for the ground-profession- 
als, who of course are always imported, 
the game has been wholly supported for 
three or four generations by Americans, 
Both the patrons and players of cricket 
in Philadelphia have been chiefly drawn 
from the older and wealthier families 
of the city, who have made it their 
hobby and their pride, and kept it up 
through times when hardly a wicket 
was pitched elsewhere on the continent 
south of Canada. Cricketing fathers 
have produced cricketing sons, and 
taken a pride in bringing them up in 
the way they should go, a course which 
good wickets, resident professionals, 
and plenty of money, have greatly fa- 
cilitated. But till recent years, at any 
rate, the cricketing class was still a very 
small one. Nor would it be far from 
the truth to say that the game at 
Philadelphia had thriven and prospered 
upon aristocratic lines; we ao not fancy 
that even yet the populace have shown 
mucn interest in the game. Clubs and 
grounds have increased, but the players 
are almost entirely the sons of the 
richer classes, and this fact has perhaps 
given the strength and esprit de corps 
sufficient to keep the game alive in a 
country which one might almost call 
hostile to it. Every little town, on the 
contrary, in Canada, has its cricket club, 
and the Dominion abounds in men edu- 
eated at English public schools. But 
very rarely, if memory serves us right, 
has a representative eleven of all 
Canada proved the equal of this small 
group of Philadelphians. Last year a 
combined team from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities were beaten by 
an eleven of past and present members 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Neither Manchester, Liverpool, or Bir- 
mingham, crowded as they are with 
clubs and in the heart of the motherland 
of cricket, could put an eleven of gen- 
uine resident amateurs into the field 
able to beat on their merits a representa- 
tive Philadelphian team. This condi- 
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tion of things may surely be regarded as 
somewhat remarkable. Yet the mod- 
esty of the American cricketer is as 
conspicuous as the reverse is apt to be 
in some other types of American 
athlete. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, a schoel-team came over and 
played matches with all the principal 
schools in England, to the number of 
some fifteen or more, and were only de- 
feated on three occasions. These 
American youths came over, we have 
reason to know, in the most humble 
frame of mind. They came indeed, as 
their seniors from Philadelphia always 
say they do, for the benefit of their 
cricketing education. When one con- 
siders what a tremendous business 
cricket is at a big public school in En- 
gland, it did seem a trifle audacious to 
undertake so formidable an enterprise. 
No one was more surprised at the result 
than these modest lads themselves, who 
left the best impressions behind them 
wherever they went. Their somewhat 
unique undertaking was in fact more 
watched by the public press in America 
than the exploits of their seniors usually 
are; and if anything can help to develop 
cricket at a faster rate than it has hith- 
erto travelled in the United States, this 
recent enterprise of the Haverford Col- 
lege boys is likely to do it. 

Our own interest in American cricket 
goes back to the year of the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, 1876, and 
was begun in circumstances that have 
some reason to be still vivid in our mem- 
ory. With but the vaguest notion as to 
the quality of Philadelphian cricket, 
which at that time was excusable in an 
Englishman living in a distant part of 
America, we formed the project of tak- 
ing an eleven there, and combining a 
few days’ cricket with the other amuse- 
ments incidental to that particular sea- 
son of festivity. The requisite material, 
of a sort, was available within a reason- 
avle radius of our quarters. Four or 
five Englishmen were secured, who had 
been in public school or college elevens, 
and as many more who were absolutely 
useless except to make up the number, 
and might without undue harshness be 
fairly described as lay-figures. Even 
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in our blissful ignorance of the adver- 
saries we were to meet, such an adven- 
ture would have seemed perilous 
enough, particularly as the term “out of 
practice” would have been a ridicu- 
lously inadequate one to describe our 
condition, scarcely any of us having 
seen a cricket-ground for two years, 
some not for a longer period. But we 
had one trump-card, which any one in 
the least conversant with cricketing his- 
tory will recognize as a_ sufficiently 
strong one, and that card was the late 
Mr. Powys. In fact it was upon Mr. 
Powys, who was then staying in our 
neighborhood, that the whole fabric of 
the scheme was based. for younger 
readers, or for older ones with short 
memories, it may be well to recall the 
fact that this gentleman, only a year or 
two previously, had been accounted one 
of the best amateur bowlers in England, 
as he certainly was the fastest of that, 
or perhaps any day. Both Cambridge 
and the Gentlemen of England had been 
vastly indebted to him. He was apt to 
be erratic, but then he was sometimes 
unplayable, and always terrible. With 
any eleven he might have wrought 
havoc, but with the very moderate per- 
formers we fondly thought that our fa- 
mous bowler might utterly demolish 
them and leave our batsmen but little 
to do. Such, at any rate, were our 
hopes. It was quite another matter, 
however, when Mr. Powys fell ill the 
day before we were to leave for the 
scene of action, and we had to go with- 
out him. Five of us had been capable, 
at what seemed at that time of life the 
remote past, of making runs in second- 
class cricket; the others have been al- 
ready sufficiently described. We had 
two bowlers who might have been use- 
ful to a country club, but no change 
whatever, and were now moreover a 
man short. 

In such plight, then, we started for 
the stronghold of American cricket. 
We felt we were in a quandary as we 
travelled thither, and the situation grew 
still more serious when we realized the 
quality of the players we were about 
to encounter. Three one-day matches 
had been kindly arranged for us with 
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three clubs, which, if weremember right, 
constituted the Philadelphian cricket, 
world at that period, and they were all 
to be played on the old Germantown 
ground which had witnessed the per- 
formances of many of the greatest En- 
glish players of former days, both ama- 
teur and professional. Some of us 
arrived early enough on the day preced- 
ing our first match to go out to the scene 
of action and have an hour or two of the 
practice so desperately needed. There 
was a business-like appearance about 
the spacious level sward, with its large 
pavilion and roomy stands, that did not 
tend to raise our spirits; and the glimpse 
we had of some of our opponents at the 
nets was from our point of view still 
less reassuring. It is needless to say 
we were most kindly received. The ab- 
sence of our great bowler, if a catas- 
trophe to us was a disappointment to 
the Americans who were thoroughly 
well up in the cricket of the day, all 
their principal matches even then being 
against Englishmen or English colo- 
nists. Moreover the side had been 
chosen with a view to facing this great 
hero; circumstances had mercifully pre- 
vented this from being representative, 
but it was bad enough in all conscience, 
and it was too late to suggest an altera- 
tion. Besides which we had some pride 
left (though not much), and had no 
choice now but to go through with the 
business to the bitter end. The fresh 
marks of a well-worn wicket in the cen- 
tre of the ground told the tale of some 
heavy work within the last day or two, 
while on the table of the pavilion lay 
a score-book, whicu venturing to open, 
we there read a full explanation of the 
deep holes that had been s6 recently 
ploughed by the feet of agonized and 
defeated bowlers. A Canadian eleven, 
presumably more or less picked men, 
and certainly in full practice, had been 
here within the week to be routed with 
utter ignominy. The figures were ap- 
palling: we could quote them even yet, 
for the impression they made at the 
time was so great. Nor was this any 
hole-and-corner ground, where we could 
endure for a day the jeers of a dozen 
rustics and then sneak off in a break 


through green lanes to the place whence 
we came. The city was crammed, and 
on our troubled pillow that night we 
saw in dreams the Germantown ground 
surrounded by mocking faces, for the 
international flavor of the coming game, 
though of a modest nature, could not be 
ignored and we felt that in a sense we 
had betrayed our country. To shorten, 
however, a tale already too long, we 
come out of the ordeal better by far 
than would have been thought possible 
from the ridiculous disparity of the two 
sides. To begin with, we picked up an 
Englishman from Canada who could 
both bowl and bat respectably; we also 
won the toss, and the audience happily 
was small. When half the side was out, 
and the lay-figures had begun their 
procession from the pavilion to the 
wicket and back, we had made, by pain- 
fully cautious cricket, nearly seventy 
runs, which was a far more creditable 
performance in the circumstances than 
any description of ours can conrey. By 
the time the innings was completed an- 
other dozen had been added and a pro- 
longed luncheon did not leave, on an 
aiternoon in late September, so indefi- 
nite a period of leather-hunting. That 
the Philadelphians should have any re- 
spect for our bowling, or fail to take its 
measure at once and treat it accord- 
ingly, was not to be expected. We had 
a little luck, however, and they had not 
made very much over two hundred runs 
when stumps were drawn and by hook 
or by crook we had got most of them 
out. Thus ended, without the dire dis- 
grace that seemed inevitable, our first 
and most important match. The others 
can be passed without remark, for we 
sent our five lay-figures on their way re- 
joicing to more congenial scenes, and 
replaced them with efficient substi- 
tutes, besides meeting weaker oppo- 
nents. 

Before taking leave of Philadelphia 
and its cricketers, an incident in con- 
nection with this same season may be 
worth recalling as, though slight enough 
in itself, it relates to no less a person 
than Charles Stewart Parnell. A match 
had been arranged by the Philadelphian 
Executive against eleven Englishmen, 
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drawn from all readily available 
sources in America, for which one or 
two of our team were asked to remain. 
The St. George’s Club of New York fur- 
nished the chief British element, and at 
the last moment one of their men failed 
them. A leading spirit in New York 
cricket at that time was an Irish ac- 
quaintance of ours, who had frequently 
played with Parnell in country matches 
at home, and knew him comparatively 
well. The late lrish leader, it may be 
remembered, was a keen and passable 
cricketer in his younger days, and had 
been captain of the County Wicklow 
eleven. He was also locally somewhat 
notorious for being a bad loser in 
matches where his sympathies were 
deeply engaged; so at least we have 
heard from some who knew him on the 
cricket-field, and indeed his biographer, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, has not spared his 
hero in this particular. However this 
may be, our St. George’s acquaintance, 
being for a moment at a loss for a sub- 
stitute, remembered that Parnell was in 
New York, and hurried at once to his 
notel, with a view of carrying him off 
bodily to Philadelphia for the match. 
The future Irish chieftain was at that 
time only beginning to make his mark; 
but even if he had reached the pinnacle 
of his fame, the cheery giant who burst 
into his room while he was still in bed 
that morning, would have been the very 
last person in the world to let such 
trifles interfere with any fun that was 
in prospect, and above all with cricket. 
Parnell, thus suddenly aroused from 
his dreams, perchance of an Irish re- 
public, readily yielded, having no other 
engagements, and promised to be at the 
station in due time. The next and most 
natural enquiry related to the composi- 
tion of the sides, and when his unsus- 
pecting visitor told him that the title of 
the match was Englishmen v. Amer- 
icans, Parnell, metaphorically speaking, 


lay down in bed again at once and 
pulled the clothes over his head. 
Actually, however, he merely looked 


grave and remarked, “I don’t think that 
would do at all.” “And why to blazes 
not?” said his visitor, astonished and 
mortified. “Well,” said Parnell, “I 
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don’t know what they might say to it in 
Ireland; it is sure to be in the papers. 
No, I'm sorry, but I can’t do it’—and he 
didn’t. We give this story as we had it 
from the lips of the other Lrishman him- 
self, when a guest in his house. For 
ourselves we shall always confess to a 
sense of disappointment in having been 
thus deprived of the possibility of run- 
ning between wickets with the Un- 
crowned King in a struggle for the 
honor of England. 

While cricket still remains a limited 
and exclusive game in the United 
States, football has long ago gained the 
popular favor, and is almost as much of 
an institution as it has become in En- 
gland. American football has indeed 
one advantage, in the fact that it is not 
around clubs of the Preston North End 
or Aston Villa type that popular interest 
chiefly centres, but rather on the ama- 
teur games played between universities 
and colleges. The number of these 
seats of learning in che United States is 
legion, and it need hardly be added that 
a great majority do not turn out repre- 
sentatives exactly on the pattern of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. Still they are stu- 
dents and amateurs, and if their alma 
mater is not always venerable and cele- 
brated like Harvard and Yale, there is 
as much esprit de corps no doubt among 
its athletes. At any rate that absurd 
product of modern sporting evolution, 
the professional football-player, does 
not fill the public eye to anything like 
the same extent as with us. The foot- 
ball-matches between the English uni- 
versities, we take it, excite but little 
interest in comparison with that shown 
in the cricket-matches, and in our hum- 
ble opinion rightly so; but the annual 
struggle between, let us say, Yale aad 
Princeton on the Manhattan grounds at 
New York is a most prodigious func- 
tion. At the last one we witnessed 
there were said to be between thirty 
and forty thousand spectators. How 
many of these were seated, and what 
prices were paid for good seats, we dare 
not venture to say, relying only on mem- 
ory. The crowd, moreover, is mainly a 
well-dressed one and the event is re- 
garded as a fashionable, as well as a 
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popular one. The New York papers for 
some days previously expand them- 
selves in accounts and portraits of the 
players. There is quite a _ flutter 
throughout the city on the day of the 
match. Demonstrative undergraduates 
in every variety of vehicle throng the 
roads to the scene of action, together 
with the smart carriages of New York 
society. The mass of spectators, how- 
ever, are borne thither on the elevated 
railroad, packed like herrings in a bar- 
rel, and suggesting the District Line to 
Putney on the day of the boat race. 
The scene inside the grounds is charac- 
teristic of the greater demonstrative- 
ness of the Americans at play. The 
gates are besieged by the vendors of 
emblems wherewith to cheer on the 
players to victory, such as ribbons and 
small flags of the two university colors, 
and the effigies of defiant gamecocks 
mounted on sticks. The noise while the 
game is in progress is at times deafen- 
ing. What would chiefly str.xe an En- 
glishman, however, are those pecuiiar 
war cries which the older universities 
in America cherish, and which have 
been heard on a small scale, and not, it 
is to be feared, wholly with approval, at 
Henley. Suddenly, in the front of a 
crowded stand, an individual will be 
seen to leap to his feet brandishing a 
stick or umbrella; promptly upon this 
signal twenty or thirty of his immediate 
neighbors will spring up also and, in 
time to the waving of their impromptu 
conductor’s wand, give vent to the 
sharp, jerky chorus of mysterious dog- 
gerel, that proclaims them members or 
past members of one or other university, 
Princeton men, if we remember right, 
proclaiming their identity and cheering 
on their friends with the Frogs’ Chorus 
from Aristophanes. A demonstration 
like this will be taken, in some sort, as 
a challenge by rival groups of the other 
faction, and it is curious to see these 
small patches of organized vivacity 
breaking out all over the dense mass 
tnat throng the stands on every side of 
the ground. In the evening the city is, 
or used to be, given over to frolicsome 
undergraduates who, having shouted 
themselves hoarse in the afternoon, pro- 


ceeded to take one or two of the favorite 
theatres by storm; of late years, how- 
ever, the terrorized managers have, we 
hear, made some sort of compromise, 
which secures them a partial immunity 
on these occasions. Many old Oxford 
and Cambridge men will remember 
Evans’s supper-rooms on the night of 
the university boat-race; those historic 
performances were child’s play to what 
certain theatrical managers in New 
York have, it is said, had occasionally 
to put up with. 

The Americans are fortunate in hav- 
ing only one set of football rules. These 
are a compromise between Rugby and 
Association, and admit, beyond a doubt, 
of most elaborate combinations in play, 
besides being considerably rougher than 
either of the English codes. Each of 
the more celebrated colleges are distin- 
guished by certain tactics, and from 
time to time the newspapers are agog 
with the rumor that Yale or Columbia 
(Harvard, theugh first in social and in- 
tellectual prestige seems never to be 
quite first in athletics) has developed 
some new and irresistible method of at- 
tack, which it is practising in strict 
privacy. Academic football, as we 
have said, leads the game in America. 
From the greater colleges of the East it 
has spread not only to all the smaller 
ones, but throughout the South and 
West, till there is scarcely an instifution 
of any kind from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific without its regular programme 
of fixtures. We have tried sometimes 
to fancy the South Carolinian of twenty 
years ago playing football, and have 
signally failed. The thing is incon- 
ceivable! A hack, or an accidental 
knock, would in those days have led to 
Heaven knows what complications. 
We have played ourselves more than 
once against southern colleges in the 
primitive days of American football, 
and though it was not in such a fiery 
region as Carolina, there was even there 
a vague feeling of uncertainty pervad- 
ing the atmosphere. In countries 
where the pistol and the knife are to 
every man’s hand football is obviously 
full of dangerous possibilities. That it 
has now taken root in the South is a 
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s.gn more eloquent of an improving 
civilization than many columns of sta- 
tistics. 

With all this, however, American col- 
leges, even the best of them, have not 
yet wholly caught the spirit in which 
English universities and public schools 
meet each other in friendly contests. 
We judge them solely out of the mouth 
of their own best critics and friends 
wno, in the columns of the more re- 
spectable journals, tell week after week 
and year after year the same tale. This 
is not after all a very bad tale, but it 
tells the American lads very plainly 
that they have not yet acquired that 
easy attitude towards each other, that 
quiet consciousness of fair play being 
a matter of course and not a matter of 
talk, which English amateurs enjoy in 
their mutual relations. Indeed, recent 
events have made it obvious that the 
American is still somewhat crude and 
savage in his athletic rivalry. He must 
win at all hazards, and in his morbid 
passion for victory is apt to lose sight of 
the main aim of outdoor sports. At one 
time the habit of introduc.ng profes- 
sionals into college was common, but 
this has now been almost stamped out. 
The college clubs, moreover, seem some- 
what slow in that mutual accommoda- 
tion in the matter of fixtures which is 
essential to harmony. If, for example, 
tLe only date possible for an inter-col- 
lege meeting seems to slightly favor one 
side, the other is apt to forego the con- 
test altogether, thinking it better not 
to meet at all than to risk an honorable 
defeat. Harvard and Yale did not meet 
for years owing to some ridiculous hitch 
of this sort. But after all the American 
daily press, with the exception of a few 
of the best papers, is greatly prejudicial 
to true sport. To be continually con- 
fronted with newspapers that obviously 
ao not understand the very elements of 
such a thing, and when on this topic 
are nothing if not sensational and vul- 
gar, must affect even the best of the ris- 
ing generation. 

Nevertheless, the Americans are to be 
greatly congratulated on the _trans- 
formation that the last twenty years 
has seen in their lives. It would be un- 
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kind to dwell too much on certain de- 
fects that are the result of immaturity 
in part, and in part to that very enthu- 
siasm with which the people of the 
United States throw themselves into 
anything they undertake. 

Since writing the last words of this 
paper, accounts of a case lately tried 
in the American courts have come to 
hand, which illustrate, in somewhat 
humorous fashion, a novel and indeed 
formidable view of the responsibilities 
of the football field. If this particular 
jury had shown sympathy in this case 
for the plaintiff, another terror would 
indeed have been added to the life of 
the American paterfamilias. It seems 
that a boy, having been injured, though 
not seriously, in a school match, his fond 
parent proceeded to make the matter 
a question of law. If he had sued the 
school authorities it might have been a 
foolish act, but it would have been 
wholly an uninteresting one to the 
public, and an incident quite unworthy 
of record. But this delightful person 
went to the root of the matter and 
brought an action against the father of 
the boy who delivered the ill-fated kick. 
If the jury had gone wrong, conceive 
the possibilities that would have at- 
tached to the possession of a son who 
was a vigorous forward in the football- 
field. Fortunately, these twelve good 
and just men kept their heads, were 
deaf to the blandishments of counsel, 
and the fathers of American football- 
players again breathed freely. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
CORSICAN BANDITS, AND OTHERS, 


The French are certainly the reverse 
of good colonists. This observation has 
not the merit of originality. M. Dau- 
det in a recent letter to one of the pa- 
pers admits as much, though he attrib- 
utes their failure greatly to the want 
of encouragement and sympathy on the 
part of government—which is, indeed, 
made answerable for many things. 
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However this may be, the fact is pa- 
tent to the British mind when the tray- 
eller passes even a few weeks in A)- 
giers.. In Corsica it requires a longer 
time, perhaps, to have the conviction 
borne in upon him, but there will be no 
escaping it in the end if he mixes at 
all with French residents and em- 
ployés on the one hand, and with the 
natives on the other. The former seem 
to have no idea of making allowances 
for ignorance, or trying to see the best 
side of the people they have come to 
live amongst. They will tell you that 
these islanders are an idle, stupid race, 
inaccessible to educational or social 
culture, with no patriotism, no interest 
in politics, no care for anything beyond 
their own pockets and the success of 
the clan to which each belongs, and for 
the aggrandizement of which they will 
vote with the most flagrant injustice.’ 
To all which I would make but two ob- 
servations. They are but children in 
the world’s’ civilization—passionate, 
warm-hearted, ignorant children, pos- 
sessed of some rare and noble and 
some attractive virtues, which the 
French would do well to recognize. 
The other thing I would say is_ that, 
with certain recent scandals among 
the highly educated and highly placed 
in a great capital fresh in our minds, 
it is well to be lenient to the small cor- 
ruptions incident to “clanship” in a 
narrow sphere. 

It is to enter my protest against the 
disparagement of the Corsican charac- 
ter, from personal observation, as well 
as to remove the false impression of 
the Corsican bandit so dear to the 
transpontine stage, that I take up my 
pen. A traveller may journey un- 
armed from one end of the island to 
the other in perfect safety. Crimes, 
except those arising from the heat of 
passion or the cherished “vendetta,” 
are rare; and of what I may call 


1 That this is true was shown recently, when at 
the making of the Bastia and Ajaccio Railroad, 
the jury of Corsicans for indemnity to property 


awarded preposterous sums to their friends, leav- 
ing others, with twice the amount of land con- 


fiacated, but poorly paid. 
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in- 
stance. Notes by the wayside are nec- 


“mean” crimes I never heard an 


essarily hasty and _ superficial, but 
there are facts about which a traveller 
cannot be mistaken, and which, when 
in direct contradiction to popular prej- 
udice, it is only just to record. 

In journeying through this beautiful 
land it is impossible not to be struck 
with the absence of begging, and the 
general honesty of the people with 
whom one has to deal. Extortion, 
which has poisoned the pure air of 
many a mountain village in other coun- 
tries, is here unknown. An urbanity, 
which reaches the elevation of kind- 
ness, characterizes the manners of the 
native to the stranger whom he _ wel- 
comes to his cottage. His pride 1s 
great, and he has been reared with 
ideas of hospitality which make him 
scorn to accept money for the shelter, 
the goat’s milk, bread, and garlic he 
freely offers. He has been bred, more- 
over, to restrain his natural curiosity, 
which is a marked characteristic in 
him, but which he rarely gratifies be- 
yond the limits of good manners. 
When sketching, the children crowded 
round me, and evinced the liveliest in- 
terest in my work, but never disturbed 
me, holding each other back, and 
speaking under their breath, as the 
amazing reds and blues were splashed 
upon the paper. A bicycle appearing 
for the first time in a mountain village 
Was gazed at in speechless wonder by 
old and young, till one urchin crept up 
on his hands and knees, and gently 
touched the tire, then scurried back, 
ashamed at having yielded to the 
temptation. 

I am speaking of the dwellers in un- 
trodden ways. Truth compels me to 
say that in the more vitiated air of 
Ajaccio the youngsters are less polite, 
nor is their behavior so circumspect 
in regard to the throwing of stones as 
one might desire. When I think of 
Corsican youth, I prefer to recall some 
lads—about forty in number—I saw at 
Vico, playing at leap-frog in the moon- 
light, on a mountain road, and then 
swarming up a rock to rest from their 
labors, and sing in chorus what I take 
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to have been legends or national sto- 
ries, in verses of two lines each, then a 
pause; the narration being continued in 
this manner for a considerable time. 
Those who have heard German stu- 
dents sing “Der Wirthirm Téchterlein” 
will understand the story told in musi- 
cal strophes, without a second part to 
the melody, which these Corsican 
songs seem to resemble. The effect of 
the young voices on this occasion, with 
their accompaniment of moonlight and 
mountain mist, was fancy-stirring and 
full of local color. 

Napoleon—“le Grand Empereur’— 
lives in the hearts of the people as viv- 
idly as though he had died bu. yester- 
day. I was present at a curious scene 
at the theatre at Ajaccio, where an in- 
tolerable urama entitled “Napoleon” 
was performed by as villainous a com- 
pany as ever trod provincial boards, 


The house was crammed, and the en- 
thusiasm so great, with cries of “Vive 
l’Empereur!” that I thought it well to 
retire before Sir Hudson Lowe came 
on the scene, to be followed possibly 
by “A bas les Anglais!” 


The audience 
seemed really to be moved as one man 
by the frenzy of Imperialism. I was 
not surprised to hear, after this, that 
the Empress Eugénie, who wished to 
revisit Corsica, had decided, on advice, 
that it would be unwise to do so. To 
the same fear of arousing popular feel- 
ing may be attributed the fact that the 
directions left in his will by the late 
prince, generally known as “Plon- 
plon,” that he should be buried at the 
“Isles Sanguinaires,” have never been 
carried out. The tenacity to the “Na- 
poleonic Idea” may be further  illus- 
trated by the fact that the hostility of 
a great Corsican house to the Buona- 
partes has never been forgiven; its 
present representative is regarded 
with an hereditary resentment. An 
Ajaccian gentleman who was ealling 
on an English lady rose and left the 
room on the entrance of a_ fellow- 
townsman whose great-uncle had been 
Napoleon I.’s opponent. 

Of brigands I have only a_ second- 
hand knowledge. To my regret I am 
not on speaking terms with any bandit, 
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but I have a friend who is: that is the 
next best thing. To dissipate, if pos- 
sible, the romantic miasma in which 
the subject has so long been shrouded, 
I shall give his narrative in his own 
words. But first let me say this: when 
I was in Corsica, an outrage of very 
common occurrence in other countries, 
but absolutely without precedent—at 
all events for many years—in the isl- 
and, had roused general wrath and 
consternation. The house in which 
Prince Windischgriitz was staying at 
Vizzavona was broken into by three 
bad characters from a neighboring vil- 
lage, who extracted money at the gun’s 
muzzle from an unarmed, unprotected 
man. No attempt was made by the 
peasantry to screen the perpetrators of 
the crime; on the contrary, they were 
eager to secure the capture of the guilty 
men, which was effected without dif- 
ficulty, and the two ring-leaders were 
sentenced to twenty and fifteen years’ 
hard labor respectively; the third man 
to ten years’ imprisonment. This, in 
a country where the ordinary sentence 
is five years’ imprisonment for mur- 
der, speaks for itself. Robbery is, in 
fact, practically unknown here, while 
life, as the penalty for wounded pride 
or honor, is of small account. 

If the belief prevalent in France 
were true, that Corsica was a savage 
island tenanted by a race of cutthroat 
robbers, and that a man journeyed 
through it with his life in his hand, 
the incident I have named could not 
lave elicited the feeling it did. These 
malefactors were not “bandits,” as the 
term is understood here; they were 
nothing more elevated than common 
robbers. The bandit, or outlaw, is one 
who, for some crime—probably the re- 
sult of a “vendetta,” or love-quarrel, 
ending in a stiletto thrust—has to fly 
to the mountains, where he dwells in 
the “macchia,” protected by the peas- 
ants, and living chiefly on the game his 
gun provides. 

My friend Doctor Trotter, whose ex- 
perience I shall now give in his own 
words, is a keen sportsman, and hav- 
ing been resident in Corsica more or 
less for seven years, and being a man 
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not only of a kindly nature and frank 
manners, but endowed with rare dis- 
cretion and tact, he has made friends 
with all sorts and conditions of men 
throughout the country. To handle 
the rifle or the rod with as much skill 
as the medicine chest wins a peasant’s 
admiration and sympathy as well as 
his gratitude in many cases. The wife 
brings her sick child to the doctor 
when he returns with her husband 
from the snipe bog or the trout stream; 
and so his coming is hailed by both. 
His account of the Bellacoscia broth- 
ers, who for forty-five years resisted 
every effort of the French government 
to capture them, and must have cost 
that government over three million 
francs, is to be relied upon as the un- 
adorned narrative of a personal experi- 
ence. 

The elder brother, Antoine Bella- 
coscia, was pardoned by the authori- 
ties two years ago, “because he had 
not killed any one for twenty years.” 
The younger one, Jacques, is still in 
the “macchie,” and is known amongst 
Cor- 
sica.” He on many occasions was 
Doctor Trotter's guide and chasseur, 
and through him my friend made the 
acquaintance of his formidable brother. 
The following is the account of the In- 
troduction :— 


the peasantry as “The King of 


“I was fishing on the Gravona River, 
at a certain part near the village of 
Bocognano, where ‘the river runs _be- 
tween the steep, wooded cliffs of the 
base of Monte d’Oro on the one side 
and some meadows and maize fields on 
the other. Very beautiful is this 
stretch of river, running in the deep, 
wild gorge, thickly wooded, with its 
crystal water now tumbling and foam- 
ing over the opposing rocks, now calm 
and tranquil in its deep bed beneath 
some overhanging cliff. We had 
chosen a suitable flat rock whereon to 
sit for luncheon, and had arrived at 
the whiskey and cake stage of that re- 
past when, upon raising my eyes 
which had been occupied in seeing that 
Antoine did not polish off the remain- 
der of the contents of the flask at one 
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fell swoop, I noticed a man on the 
bank watching us. His was a some- 
what striking figure. Being used to 
the curiosity and attention of the na- 
tives, I should otherwise have taken 
no further notice of him. Slightly over 
the medium in height, he was of ex- 
tremely powerful build, and his dress 
was unlike either peasant or proprie- 
tor. His head was covered with a 
black hat of very large brim, rather 
like our “wide-awake,” only not quite 
so round in form and with more brim, 
and he wore a double-breasted black 
jacket, like a light pea-jacket in shape, 
which was not buttoned and showed 
the usual Corsican red sash round his 
waist. His trousers were dark, and 
the lower part of the legs were tucked 
into his black boots, which reached up 
to the knee. Later, on closer acquaint- 
ance, I found that the rifle in his hand 
was a Winchester repeater, that his 
shirt was grey flannel, and that he had 
two large pockets on the _ inside 
of his jacket, each containing a_ re- 
volver. 

“Calling Antoine’s attention to this 
figure by a grunt and an_ indication 
with my head (he could hardly speak 
any French and I could speak no Cor- 
sican), his face immediately lit up with 
recognition, and he muttered ‘Jacques; 
then, getting upon his feet, he shouted 
something in Corsican, which brought 
an answer from the other, and imme- 
diately Jacques began to scramble 
down the steep bank towards us. No 
sooner had he left the bank than an- 
other figure appeared upon it, armed 
with a double-barrelled sixteen-bore 
gun and a very powerful field glass, 
and there it stayed, continually on the 
watch, during the interview. This was 
Jacques’ son, also a bandit. The party 
was completed by two brindled dogs, 
of the cur type, one of which de- 
scended with the bandit, and the other 
went some distance off on the oppo- 
site side to the son, to lie down in the 
macchie, to give notice of the approach 
of danger on that side. 

“On the arrival of the bandit, we 
shook hands, the two brothers kissing 
each other on both cheeks, and _ sat 
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down. Then I could see that Jacques 
had rather a handsome face, though 
by no means a good-tempered one. 
Large, very dark eyes, shaded by 
heavy eyebrows and a close-cut thick 
black beard, with a straight nose of 
rather over medium size, describes him 
as nearly as I am able. I found that 
his French was excellent—in great con- 
trast to his brother, who could speak 
scarcely a word—and his manners were 
most polite, in fact almost polished. 
“In this relation it may be well to 
relate an amusing episode which oc- 
curred a short time later. A party of 
English people, including two ladies, 
who were staying at the Mountain 
Hotel some nine miles away, expressed 
their strong desire to see the celebrated 
Jacques. After consultation with the 
brother, I let them know that if they 
could be at a certain spot on the morn- 
ing of the second day following, we 
might possibly be favored with an in- 
terview. Unwisely some of the party 
let their intention leak out, and the 
landlady, getting wind of it, did her 
utmost to dissuade them from going, 


painting in graphic colors all sorts of 


imaginary dangers. However, their 
curiosity prevailed over their fears—I 
mean, of course, the ladies’—and at 
the appointed hour they were there. 
As guide we had a remarkable crea- 
ture, a near relation of the Bellacoscia, 
who was known throughout the length 
and breadth of the island. Her name 
was Martha, though she was com- 
monly called simply “Mart.” Dressed 
as a woman, her figure, hands, and 
feet, voice and bearing, were those of 
a man, and, to heighten the resem- 
blance, she had a_ sparse, straggling 
grey beard. In strength she was the 
equal of any man, and in her younger 
days is said to have thrown any of the 
incautious so-called stronger sex who 
could be induced to wrestle with her. 
At the time of which I write she was 
about fifty years of age, and looked 
more, having unfortunately, amongst 
other masculine traits, a love for ab- 
sinthe. Smoking was also numbered 
amongst her vices, and she was rarely 
seen without a cigar in her mouth. 
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After a long march of more than two 
hours over rugged mountain paths, we 
neared a hamlet consisting of two or 
three huts, and situated in a small val- 
ley amongst the very wildest of the 
wild rocky hills surrounding the base 
of the big Monte d'Oro. Here our 
guide left us, and we awaited the de- 
velopment of events, occupying our- 
selves meanwhile in the capture of two 
or three kinds of Corsican butterflies, 
for we were all entomologists. After 
some little time Mart reappeared with 
the son, of whom I have already writ- 
ten. This time he was carrying the 
Winchester repeater and the field 
glass, and had been watching our ap- 
proach from an adjacent height for 
some time before our arrival. Seeing 
that there were no gens-d’armes in dis- 
guise amongst our party, he led us to 
a hut in the door of which stood 
Jacques. He welcomed us much as 
the lord of a castle might have done, 
and apologized for having so little to 
offer; in fact, apples and honey seemed 
to be his only provisions at the time. 
As the appearance of the inside of the 
hut suggested its being already ten- 
anted by undesirable inhabitants, we 
elected to lunch out of doors by the 
side of a spring. Having heard of the 
partiality of the bandit for good wine, 
I had taken care to bring a couple of 
bottles of old Corsican, which seemed 
to go down remarkably well. The 
wine provided by the landlady of the 
hotel, however, ieft much to be desired, 
and was probably poor Algerian some- 
what watered. After lunch one of the 
ladies asked me if I thought Jacques 
would drink health with her, and upon 
my mentioning to him her wish, he at 
once made a bow and said: ‘Mais, 
avec le plus grand plaisir... Whilst 
drinking the wine it was impossible to 
help seeing, by the contortions of his 
face, that he was not enjoying himself 
hugely, though he gallantly finished 
the tumbler and tried to look happy. 
When the second lady, however, in her 
turn asked to drink with him in the 
same wine, it did for him, and with 
‘Mais, trop d'honneur, madame, s'il 
vous plait, aprés,’ he made a low bow 
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and sat down. Needless to say, 
‘aprés’ never came. 

“The hamlet where this took place 
and the property around is all owned 
by the Beliacoscia family. When the 
French government made its great ef- 
fort to capture the two bandits Jacques 
and Antoine, troops were sent from 
Ajaccio and Bastia on different sides of 
Monte d’Oro and a cordon drawn round 
the base of the mountain. This cordon 
was maintained for a _ fortnight or 
more in the belief that the brothers 
would be starved out, and to ensure 
this the whole of their family and rela- 
tions to the number of over fifty per- 
sons were lodged in prison. The ex- 
pense of commissariat was very great, 
as the line was not then completed, 
and provisions for the troops had to be 
sent by water, and what was the re- 
sult? The brothers had received intel- 
ligence of the movement before the 
troops had even started from the two 
centres, and whilst one, Jacques, was 
calmly watching them day after day 
with his glass from a_ neighboring 
mountain, Antoine was taking govern- 
ment pay as a laborer on the road 
crossing the Col de St. George some 
twenty miles distant. Of course, all 
the cattle belonging to the bandits 
were confiscated, but when the family 
and relations were led out of prison 
they produced documents showing that 
everything had been made over to 
them, brought an action, and recovered 
every penny from government. 

“The tales of adventure, hairbreadth 
escape, and hardship told by the broth- 
ers and their relations are endless and 
would fill volumes. Jacques writes a 
complete diary of his life, and some 
day it will be published. One adven- 
ture I will relate here. Jacques, think- 
ing all was safe, had gone to a lonely 
hut, inhabited by an aunt or grand- 
mother, to pass the night. Somehow 
or other, by treachery, the gens-d'armes 
knew of his visit, and during the night 
surrounded the hut. Upon their ap- 
proach, his dogs at once gave the 


alarm, and instantly realizing his dan- 
ger the bandit took measures to save 
Hastily cramming the bed- 


himself. 
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clothes and any articles of dress avail- 
able into a sheepskin sack, he gave his 
old relative a pistol and told her to dis- 
charge it out of the window, and at the 
same time throw out the sack when he 
should shout at her. Having reached 
and unlocked the door, he shouted to 
her and she did as he had told her. 
The gens-d’armes, seeing something 
spring from the window after firing at 
them, thought it was Jacques, and in 
the bad light fired their rifles at the fig- 
ure and rushed up to it. At that mo- 
ment Jacques opened the door within 
ten yards of them, and fleeing round 
the house into the darkness, escaped. 
Another instance of the presence of 
mind of these men, accustomed to find 
themselves at any moment in danger 
of their lives, comes to my mind. 
Hoping to gain the reward offered for 
their capture, a man offered to betray 
the two brothers to the gens-d’armes, 
He had been with the Bellacoscia the 
previous day, and knew that they 
meant to pass from one mountain to 
another by a certain pass. The traitor 
and gens-d’armes having reac.ed the 
pass, sat down in a little hollow on one 
side of the road and began to make 
their dejeuner, putting down their rifles 
against the sides of the rock, as they 
did not expect the bandits for some 
hours. Antoine and Jacques, however, 
by chance set out much earlier than 
they had intended, and crossing the 
ridge found themselves almost 
amongst the soldiers. Instantly shoot- 
ing the traitor dead with the repeating 
rifle, they covered the soldiers, and 
forbidding any one of them to move on 
pain of death, they slowly passed the 
group, then one of them remained at 
about twenty paces still covering the 
gens-d’armes with his rifle, whilst the 
other walked fifty yards or so, and 
facing about in his turn, covered the 
retreat of his brother. In this manner 
they escaped without a shot being 
fired at them, and left the gens-d’armes 
to their own reflections and the _ re- 
moval of the dead traitor.” 

The hero of these adventures, 
Jacques Bellacoscia, died two years 
ago; not by the stiletto of his enemy, 
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nor by the bullets of the gens-d’armes, 
but of pneumonia, which counts more 
victims than either. With him may be 
said to have disappeared the last of 
the true Corsican bandits; the poor 
wretches who now “take the macchia” 
to escape justice being mostly captured 
in a very short time. 

That the “vendetta” should have 
survived so many obsolete institutions 
as it has in Corsica is due partly to 
the primitive character of the inhabi- 
tants, so tenacious of old habits, so 
slow to imbibe new ideas; partly to the 
lack of good colonists—not men seek- 
ing to realize rapid fortunes that they 
may return to Paris, but men resolved 
to make their homes among the people, 
whom they should lift and lead _ up- 
wards from the ancestral paths of vio- 
lence and the old traditions of sloth. 
The government does what it can; but 
it needs a perseverance and forbear- 
ance foreign to the French character 
to make the incomer strike roots in 
soil, however rich, to which he is not 
indigenous, and declare, like Ruth, 


“thy people shall be my people.” The 
true spirit of a colonist who, resolving 
to build up a home in a strange land, 
is not easily discouraged by the human 
or physical difficulties that beset him, 


and cheerfully attacks both—this is 
wanting in our brilliant, inventive, im- 
patient neighbors, whose counsel of 
perfection is bounded by a boulevard. 
And so Corsica, in the interior, re- 
mains much as it did when Boswell 
visited it more than a hundred years 
ago; and the English traveller sighs to 
remember what might have been if the 
Duke of Portland had not forgotten to 
open his letters when the crown of 
Corsica was offered to George III. 
The vicissitudes through which the isl- 
and went at that time have been ad- 
mirably summarized from the corre- 
spondence of Sir Gilbert Elliot, in a 
recent article in the Edinburgh Revie, 
which I have read since writing the 
above, and which leaves me nothing to 
add to the above notes. 
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From Good Words. 
THEIR WEDDING DAY. 
*“ In sickness and in health 
Till death us do part.” 

Such a bare little place! cold, 
dark and comfortless as a room well 
nigh innocent of furniture must be, 
yet sweet and clean and orderly, and 
above all—home to old sick Molly and 
Timothy her husband. 

“Bring her over at once, then, and 
the sooner the better; perhaps this will 
make the journey easier,” said the doc- 
tor, as he laid a shilling on the tab‘e, 
and breathed a sigh of relief. 

He had come ready prepared to mect 
the hundred and one difficulties and 
objections usually put forward in such 
a case, but the convincing arguments 
had been all unneeded, for Molly had 
risen to the occasion bravely, and had 
consented to become an in-patient at 
the big hospital across the park that 
very day. So, his task successfully ac- 
complished, the doctor turned to leave 
the room. 

“Might it be to-night?’ it was Tim- 
othy who spoke. “I'll bring her for 
certain to-night, but we'd like to have 
just this one day together, first.” 

Now the doctor was quick-tempered, 
and feeling impatient at any sugges- 
tion of delay, he answered rather 
sharply :— 

“No, no, bring her at once as I told 
you; why, the sooner she is in the 
sooner she will be out again, you 
know; what objections can you have?” 

Timothy hesitated, but a glance at 
Molly’s thin face and a certain eager 
wistfulness upon it gave him courage. 

“It’s only this, sir, and it may seem 
a poor sort of reason to you, but this is 
our wedding-day, we’ve never spent it 
apart yet—and the old voice fal- 
tered, and the sentence was never fin- 
ished for the young man himself int. r- 
rupted it:— 

“Reason! why it’s the very best of 
reasons, if you had only said so at 
once! bring her to-night then by all 
means; good-bye till then.” 

And as he went on his way amid the 
busy London _ streets, the doctor 


and 


” 
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thought of a time, not perhaps so very 
far off now, when with love and 
friends, and plenty all around he too 
should keep his wedding-day. And it 
may be that as he thought the joy in 
his own heart was none the less in- 
tense and sacred because there came 
mingling with it a remembrance of 
some of the chastening possibilities of 
life, and a feeling of kindly sympathy 
with some other travellers on its road 
for whom the end of the journey to- 
gether could not be far distant now. 

Left alone with his wife Timothy 
seated himself beside her, and patted 
her hand encouragingly. 

“Hospitals are such fine places, 
Moll.” 

“Very fine, dear,’”’ and she looked at 
him with the smile whose sunshine 
had made life bright to him for so 
long. 

“Such splendid food and _ nursing, 
Moll; and the rooms! why, I’m only 
afraid you'll be looking down on this 
poor little place when you come back 
to it after a bit so well and strong; for 
it’s wonderful how well folks do get in 
those hospitals, Moll, quite wonder- 
ful.” 

“Yes, Timothy, so they do, very 
often.” 

Her lips trembled, but only for a mo- 
ment. Then, with a brave attempt at 
cheerfulness, she continued:— 

“But Tim, my man, it’s getting on, 
and we're wasting such precious time, 
sha’nt we begin?’ 

And drawing nearer still, Timothy 
began. It was an old, old custom with 
them now. Year after year as the day 
came round they had kept it together 
in the same simple fashion, though 
never before in such a room or with so 
little to help the keeping. Formerly 
the little anniversary festival had been 
as a sort of happy duet between them, 
each in turn reviving some sweet old 
memory or cherished recollection, the 
precious gleanings of a long married 
life, too dear and sacred for the com- 
mon handling of every-day use, and 
only lovingly and tenderly brought out 
on such a day as this to be dwelt on, 
laughed at, ay, perhaps wept over too, 


but with those blessed and healing 
tears from which all pain and bitter- 
ness have long since passed away. 

To-day, however, Timothy had it all 
his own way for Molly said little, only 
lay back and smiled contentedly, or 
shook her head gently as the case de- 
manded, while she listened once more 
to the old familiar story that time only 
seemed to make more dear. 

And Timothy told of the happy 
courting days, happy though wise folks 
had shaken their heads and had au- 
gured ill of this foolish marriage; of a 
certain April morning when a dull old 
London church had seemed so still and 
solemn, and yet so strangely bright; of 
the friends—and he named them one 
by one—who had collected at her home 
near by to wish them well; and at last 
of that real home-coming, the settling 
down in the poor little attic rooms 
which his love and thought had made 
so sweet and snug and cosy. 

“And the violets,” she put in quickly, 
“don’t forget the violets, Tim.” 

“Aye, the violets, I pinned them on 
myself, didn’t I? The sweetest breast 
knot I could find for the sweetest lass 
in all the world to me.” 

He paused again and she watched 
him keenly, anxiously. 

“Yes, Moll,” he resumed presently, 
“don’t let us shirk it, old girl; then——” 
but his voice sounded strange, and she 
could barely catch the words, “then 
came that grand first dinner-party of 
ours; you and me for guests, and fish— 
fried fish it was, with potatoes, fried 
potatoes—and I don’t know what be- 
sides; and you laughed so because 1 
couldn’t help to cook them, do you re- 
member, Moll? Do you remember?’ 
and throwing back his head, Timothy 
burst suddenly into a laugh so strange 
and wild that it well-nigh tore poor 
Molly’s heart in two. Then, as _ sud- 
denly ceasing, he buried his face in his 
hands and sobbed as though his heart 
must break, while the quiet tears ran 
down her old cheeks too, and what 
could she say to comfort him? 

For nine-and-thirty years that little 
anniversary feast had been celebrated 
so worthily, every item of that happy 
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and 


together 


first meal repeated, 
now! 

“Oh, my Moll, my Moll,” he sobbed, 
“you must go without it to-day. I’ve 
no money left, not even a penny; poor 
girl, my poor old girl.” 

She dared not trust herself to speak, 
only stroked the grey head softly, ten- 
derly. 

Suddenly he raised it, and loosing not 
at her but at the doctor’s shilling he 
pointed eagerly to it. 

“Moll!” 

But she shook her head sadly. 

“It was for the cab, Tim. There is 
neither train nor ’bus to help me, and I 
must go in, you know.” 

He sat still once more lost in thought. 
Then jumping up excitedly he stood be- 
fore her, and spoke fast and eagerly. 

“Moll! think! You know the park, 
quite near? Could you with my arm, 
my strong arm, dear, could you walk 
to its gates? You could? Then listen, 
Moll; I’ll carry you through, it’s not far, 
and then, why then, it’s but a step on 
the other side to the hospital door, do 
you see, old woman, do you see?” 

Moll nodded, but looked confused. 
The nod, however, apparently satisfied 
him for he offered no further explana- 
tion, only asked if she minded being 
left by herself for a bit, and then, smil- 
ing mysteriously, disappeared. 

Left alone, Molly lay still, too tired 
and weak to wonder much at anything, 
while her mind wandered dreamily 
back again over the pages of that old 
life story whose joys and sorrows 
seemed to-day to have become so 
strangely merged in one; till at last she 
remembered no more, the tired eyes 
closed wearily, and calmly and peace- 
fully old Molly slept. 

Timothy’s re-entrance awakened her 
and she smiled a welcome. 

He came forward eagerly, his old 
face flushed and glad, his little body 
bent half double over the covered tray 
his shaking arms were carrying so 
proudly; a tray from which there is- 
sued forth the all-pervading smell, ap- 
petizing or sickening as the case may 
be, of—fried fish! 


“Shut your eyes tight, old girl, just 
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for a few moments,” he cried out; and 
still beaming from ear to ear, Tim 
brought forward the little round table, 
placed it near Molly’s chair, and softly 
and quickly proceeded to lay it. Fish! 
potatoes! bread! butter! tea! milk! 
Why, what more could king or queen 
desire? And all from the marvellous 
possibilities of one bright shilling! 
Then, diving into the mysterious depths 
of a back pocket, Timothy produced 
therefrom a little bunch of violets, 
crushed indeed and faded, but sweet 
still, and bending softly over Moll he 
gently fastened them on her breast. 
Then seating himself opposite to her 
he told her eagerly she might “look.” 

Her unaffected surprise was rich re- 
ward indeed. 

“It’s your cab, dear heart,” he cried. 
“Your cab! you couldn't use it and a 
riding-horse too, could you? and here's 
your horse all saddled and ready. It’s 
quite right and square, moll,” he 
added quickly, as he caught sight of 
an expression of doubt on her honest 
face. “Didn't the doctor say it was to 
make the journey easier? and won't it, 
old girl, won't it? Ah, I thought that 
would settle it.” 

Whatever she may have felt, Molly 
had not the heart to object any further, 
and so the wedding-feast proceeded. 

Timothy picked out the daintiest and 
most tempting morsels he could find, 
and for his sake she did her best 
bravely, but it was hard work. Every- 
thing tasted so strangely to-day; even 
the blessed cup of tea seemed to have 
lost the magic of its strengthening and 
reviving powers; and at length, all 
further effort impossible, she waved 
off the last proffered morsel and lying 
back wearily, shook her head. 

“Eat it yourself, you don’t cheat fair, 
my man; and, ah Tim,” she added 
sadly, “you’ve forgotten something 
after all, for that day you drank our 
health in a glass of beer.” 

Timothy had expected this and was 
not to be taken at unawares. 

“Beer!” he answered unblushingly, 
“ah, yes, to be sure, so I did; and I was 
just thinking as I came along how tastes 
change. Why, there’s a something al- 
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most unpleasant to me in the very idea 
now! So to-day if you please, my lass, 
I'll just drink your health in tea.” 

Molly said nothing. Only, for a few 
minutes, the room seemed dim and 
misty, and life was very sweet. 

And so, once more, that wedding 
feast was kept. 


A little later, just as the short spring 
day was drawing to its elose, the few 
pedestrians hurriedly wending their 
homeward way across that quiet bit of 
the Park, paused for a moment to gaze 
at a somewhat unusual sight. It was 
that of a little old man, weak and tot- 
tering himself, but pushing bravely and 
steadily on with eyes firmly fixed on 
the still far distant gates, and carrying 


on his back, her thin arms clasped 
about his neck, her hands firmly 
grasped in his, an old sick woman, 


Molly, his wife. 

Hearts are kind, and more than one 
friendly offer of help had been made to 
Timothy, but though grateful for the 
offers he had seemed almost impatient 
at the delay and declining all assist- 
ance had plodded quietly on again. 

He could hardly have told how often 
he had stopped to rest since first that 
strange journey had been begun; cer- 
tainly each time that the shelter of a 
friendly seat had been gained, often of 
necessity when there had been no such 
help at hand. Somehow he had fancied 
himself so much stronger than had 
proved to be the case, for it surely 
could not be that Molly was heavier 
than he had imagined, and she so weak 
and ill! 

At first her cough had been terribly 
bad and it had torn and hurt him so to 
hear it; but of late it had seemed to get 
better and at last it had ceased alto- 
gether, and very gratefully Timothy 
had thanked God for that. A few mo- 
ments ago they had stopped to _ rest 
again for the last time and he had 
questioned her tenderly as to how she 
did. Her face looked paler he thought, 


but she seemed easy and happy, and 
she had smiled so sweetly at him 
she answered rather drowsily, 
comfortable, 


as 
“quite 
very 


Timothy, only 
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sleepy; good-night, my man,” and he 
had kissed her lips tenderly and rever- 


ently as he always did, and _ then 
cheered and comforted had once more 
pushed on. 

Ah! there were the Park gates almost 
reached at last; and indeed it was time, 
for his old arms ached terribly and his 
old knees threatened to fail him alto- 
gether. He spoke encouragingly to her 
from time to time but she had evi- 
dently fallen asleep for she did not 
answer him. It was better so, he 
thought, for now she could not guess 
how tired he was, and it would have 
hurt and vexed her sorely had she 
known it; his good old loving Moll! 

Only a few more weary steps and the 
gates were really gained. Passing 
through them on they went, these two 
strange travellers, and the little band 
of urchins in their wake noticed that 
just before the great door of the hos- 
pital came in sight the old man panted 
more and more and his poor little stock 
of strength seemed almost exhausted. 

Yes, the labor of love was all but 
over now; one more effort and the goal 
was reached. Worn and weary, and 
spent with fatigue, but still clasping 
tight that precious burden Timothy 
stumbled up the last steep steps, and 
as friendly arms drew him into the 
safe shelter of that fire-lit hall, and 
kindly faces looked pityingly into his, 
the place seemed suddenly to become 
confused and misty, the voices to re- 
cede further and further away, till at 
last, wrapped in a merciful uncon- 
sciousness, he remembered no more. 

Faithful unto death; his task was 
done; that kiss in the Park had indeed 
sealed their last good-bye, and his lov- 
ing old arms had held her to the end. 
For, as they gently unclasped her arms 
from about his neck they saw that 
Molly was dead. 

They would so willingly have kept 
him on, at least for a day or two till he 
should have recovered somewhat from 
the shock of that first sad awakening, 
but the old man was firm. The little 
attic room was his for a week or two 
longer and then—why, then there was 
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the “House,” he said; the dreaded law 
of separation had lost all power to hurt 
him now; he would just take one more 
look at her and then go home. 

They went with him to where she 
lay, the matron and a doctor; not the 
friendly young doctor of the morning 
but another whose face looked unsatis- 
fied and tired. Something had gone 
amiss with his life-springs of late, and 
since then he had ceased to believe in 
the divine possibility of good, either 
human or divine, and now he eyed 
Timothy with a half-curious, half-pity- 
ing gaze. 

The latter shed no tears, had shed 
none indeed since first they broke the 
news to him; the comfort of them 
might come later, perhaps, and there 
was time enough. 

He stood by her side now, perfectly 
composed and calm, scagning earnestly 
each still feature as though to learn it 
the better by heart. Then he laid his 
honest, old, work-worn hand on hers 
and kept it there for a moment. 

“The ring,’”’ whispered the doctor to 
the matron, “it may buy him a drop of 
comfort at least. Let him have it.” 

She hesitated; then touching Tim- 
othy gently on the arm she pointed 
to it. 

“You will like to have it, perhaps?’ 
she asked softly. 

He glanced down at it, such a poor 
little line of gold, worn thin in long 
and loving service for him, and shook 
his head. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he answered 
gratefully. “You're very kind, but I'd 
rather not. Come good or ill my old 
woman would never part with that, 
and I won’t take it from her now.” He 
hesitated for a moment, then gaining 
courage as he looked into the matron’s 
sympathetic face, he continued:— 

“If I might make so bold, ma’am, 
would you let me have my dear girl's 
bonnet?’ 

Very tenderly she gave it to him, 
such a poor old rusty thing, and he re- 
ceived it reverently as we do some- 
thing that is sacred and very precious; 
then with a grateful “thank you, 
ma’am,” he turned to leave the room. 
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He glanced towards the doctor as 
though to bid him good-bye too, but he 
had moved off from them, and seemed 
busy over something at the further end 
of the ward. So Timothy went away. 

He had almost reached the great 
outer hall when he heard the sound of 
hurrying footsteps behind him and his 
own name spoken, and turning round 
he saw the doctor. 

The latter looked at him silently for 
a moment, and there was an expres- 
sion on his face that had been wanting 
there of late. 

“Will you shake hands with 
said the doctor. 


me?” 


A. M. CAMERON, 





From The London Times. 

THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 

To have unearthed the ruins of the 
oldest city in the world, the foundations 
of which were laid some six or seven 
thousand years before the Christian era, 
is a reward of which an explorer might 
indeed be proud. Such good fortune 
seems to have fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Haynes, who for nearly five years has 
been in charge of the American expedi- 
tion engaged in excavating the great 
mounds of Nuffar, in northern Baby- 
lonia, the site of the ancient city of 
Nippur, the sacred city of Mul-lil or the 
“Older Bel” of the Semites. 

The history of the expedition which 
since 1888 has worked upon this site is 
a remarkable one; and its great work 
has been so quietly done that it has at- 
tracted but little attention except 
among students of Assyriology. The 
work was undertaken by the University 
of Pennsylvania, the funds, which have 
amounted to about $70,000, being pro- 
vided by a small committee interested 
in the work. The expeditions of 1888- 
90 partook rather of a prospecting sur- 
vey and were under the direction of Dr. 
a’eters. The trial trenches produced a 
harvest of about ten thousand tablets 
and inscribed objects, among them 
several records of Sargon I. and 
his son Naram-Sin, whose date, 
B.C. 3800, was by many regarded 
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as the starting-point of Babylonian 
history. ‘Troubles among the Arabs 
and the usual difficulties with the 
Porte delayed the work for three years. 
In 1893 the explorations were renewed 
under the charge of Mr. J. H. Haynes, 
and they have been carried on contin- 
uously ever since and have produced re- 
sults such as were never dreamed of 
even by the most ardent advocate of 
Babylonian explorations, and the his- 
tory of civilization has been carried 
back to an antiquity never thought 
a 

The great mounds of Nuffar are situ- 
ated on the east bank of the now dry 
Shat-en-Nil, a great main artery navi- 
gation canal which once connected 
Babylon with the Persian Gulf. The 
central feature of the ruins is a vast 
vonical mound—called by the Arabs 
Bint el Amir, “the Amir’s daughter,” 
which rises to a height of nearly twenty- 
nine metres above the surrounding 
plain. This mound marks the site of 
the great ziggurat or temple stage tower 
nrst built by Ur-Gur, or Ur-Bahu, as he 
was formerly called—about B.C. 2800, 
and subsequently repaired and added to 
by later kings. This vast structure was 
the central point of the explorations by 
Mr Haynes. 

We have long been familiar with an- 
other of the great stage towers, erected 
by Ur-Gur at Mugayyar, the ancient Ur: 
but the one at Nippur 1s the first that 
has been thoroughly explored. The 
tower rests on a basis 59m. by 39m., and 
is built, like most of these Babylonian 
towers, with the angles to the cardinal 
points. It appears to have consisted, 
like that of Ur, of three stages only, not 
seven, like the later towers at Babylon 
and Khorsabad. Zach stage had a 
thick coating of plaster, composed of 
clay mixed with chopped straw; and to 
protect the lower stake from the winter 
rain it was faced with kiln-burnt bricks 
and a coating of bitumen. The ascent 
was on the south-east side, and here it 
would seem Mr. Haynes has made a 
most important discovery. Two walls 
of burnt brick, 3.40m. high, 16.32m. 


long, and 7m. from each other, were 
built out into the temple courtyard, and 
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this causeway was filled in with crude 
bricks, and formed a broad roadway 


leading up to the tower. The whole 
temple enclosure is surrounded by a 
massive wall, of which more than thirty 
courses are still visible. - 

The arrangement of this temple and 
tower of Ur-Gur bears a most striking 
resemblance to the early Egyptian 
pyramids, especially Medum and the 
stepped pyramid of Sakkara, while the 
causeway recalls that of the second 
pyramid of Khafra, which connects it 
with the so-called temple of the Sphinx. 
The question often suggested by arche- 
ologists has been, were these stepped 
pyramids connected with the temple 
towers of Chaldea or borrowed from 
them? There is now, however, a possi- 
bility of our reversing this question, in 
the light of these discoveries at Nippur. 
The pyramid we know was but an 
elaboration of the Mastaba, and the re- 
semblance between these and _ the 
towers at Ur and Nippur is most strik- 
ing. Dr. Hilprecht and Mr. Haynes 
maintain, upon very good grounds, that 
Ur-Gur was the first to build these 
ziggurats, and there is certainly no 
trace of such edifices in any of the older 
cities, those at Tello or Lagash and Abu 
Habba, the ancient Sippara, being both 
later. At no period in early Chaldean 
history was there so close a contact be- 
tween Egypt and Chaldea as during the 
dynasty of Ur-Gur Dungi anu Gudea of 
Lagash. These rulers, as we know 
from their numerous inscriptions found 
at Tello by M. de Sarzec, were in con- 
stant communication with Egypt by sea 
and through the Sinaitic peninsula. 


In .he face of this evidence from 
Nippur we may have to reconsider the 
question of Chaldean influence on 
Egypt, and, indeed, possibly reverse the 
old theory. The tower rests upon a 
massive brick platform of crude brick. 
Excavations conducted below this re- 
vealed the existence of a second pave- 
ment of much finer construction, being 
built of kiln-burnt bricks of great size— 


-the dimensions being 50cm. square and 


of great thickness. Nearly the whole 
of these bricks were inscribed, and bore 
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the stamps of Sargon I. and Naram-Sin, 
his son, and its date, therefore, is just 
a tuousand years prior to the buildings 
of Ur-Gur—namely B.C. 3800. From 
the inscriptions of both these kings we 
know that they both built large portions 
of an older temple of Mullil, for the 
bricks bear the inscription, “builder of 
the temple of Millil,” and dedicated a 
number of vases to the temple inscribed 
with their legends. These buildings 
have been entirely removed, and the 
surface of the vast platform levelled for 
the reception of the edifices of Ur-Gur. 

Of the old temple there is evidence 
afforded by a discovery to which we 
shall shortly refer. Proof, however, of 
the great buildings of Sargon and his 
son is afforded by some excavations to 
the north-west of the temple. Here was 
a line of mounds whicn marked a ram- 
part, and Mr. Haynes in 1895 cleared a 
portion o1 it and unearthed one of the 
most extraordinary pieces of masonry 
ever discovered. The foundation con- 
sisted of a solid bed of clay mixed with 
straw and puddled down, resembling 
some of the constructions found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Hissarlik. Upon this 
foundation and plinth was constructed 
a solid brick wall, fifty-two feet in thick- 
ness and rising to an unknown height. 
The builder of this wall was Naram- 
Sin, whom so many have regarded as a 
mythical king. It is probable that this 
rampart formed also a broad roadway 
round the city, and it may possibly, as 
Mr. Haynes suggests, have had a row of 
chambers in its upper part. A similar 
wall, but less than half as thick, was 
found by M. de Sarzec at Tello. 

Directly to the south-east of the great 
tower and close to the great rampart 
Mr. Haynes discovered a chamber 11m. 
long, 3.54m. wide, and 2.60 high. As 
there was no doorway, it was evidently 
a vault entered from above. Its floor 
rested upon the platform of Naram-Sin, 
and it formed a communication between 
the two strata. The inscribed bricks 
proved it to have been built by Ur-Gur. 
What was its purpose is explained by 
the discovery of a second chamber of 
the same kind immediately below it. 
In this second chamber a brick stamp of 
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Sargon was found imbedded, and 
broken stamps and some few tablets 
were found in the room. The explana- 
tion is now easy. Round tue walls ran 
a narrow shelf, on which some tablets 
and brick stamps were found. The 
chambers were the archive chambers of 
the temple; the smaller one that of Sar- 
gon, which had been partly restored by 
Ur-Gur, while the second was that of 
the king, built up to the level of his 
own pavement. 

Mr. Haynes, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of his work in the upper stratum, 
proceeded to excavate to reach the vir- 
gin soil, which he did at the depth of 
9.25 métres, passing through the débris 
of ruined buildings, accumulations of 
broken pottery, and fragments of in- 
scribed stone objects and well-con- 
structed drains. These remains prove 
the existence of at least two temples 
below the pavement of Naram-Sin, 
which at the most rapid rate of débris 
accumulation cannot be assigned to a 
later date than between six and seven 
thousand years before the Christian 
era. 

This lowest stratum has been much 
disturbed and the buildings pillaged; 
still, sufficient remains to reveal to us 
earlier phases of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion than we have ever seen. The first 
structure discovereu was an altar of 
sun-dried bricks, 4m. by 2.46. The up- 
per course had a rim of bitumen, and 
upon the altar was a large deposit of 
wuite ashes. Round the altar was a 
low wall marking the sacred enclosure. 
Outside of this enclosure were found 
two immense vases of terra cotta. 
These great specimens of early pottery 
were each 63.5cm. high, and decorated 
with rope pattern. We have here in 
this simple, sacred precinct the germ 
from which sprang the great temples of 
Chaldea—the altar, with its teminos, en- 
tered only by the priest, and the two 
great vases for purification, replaced in 
af.er-times by the greater and lesser 
absu, placed before the temples. A 
somewhat similar construction was dis- 
covered at Sippara, but its archzeologi- 
cal value was not recognized. South- 
east of the altar was found a remark- 
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able structure, a brick platform, 7m. 
square and 3.38m. high, built of fine, un- 
baked bricks. Round the base of this 
Mr. Haynes found a quantity of water- 
vents which indicated a connection with 
some receptacle below, and on sinking 
beneath this solid mass he found a drain 
passing underneath the platform, in the 
roof of which was the earliest known 
keystone arch. It is 7icm. high and has 
a span of 51cm. The bricks are well 
baked and joined with stiff clay as mor- 
tar. Thus in priority of Chaldea in the 
use of the keystone arch is clearly estab- 
lished. 

This structure was over 7m. below the 
pavement of Ur-Gur and 4.57 below that 
of Naram-Sin, and, since there were no 
massive ziggurats or great temples to 
crumble into ruin, it must have taken 
many centuries to buiid up so great a 
mass of débris, and an estimate of from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand years 
before the time of Sargon does not seem 
too high. 

Over twenty-six thousand tablets, as 
well as numerous inscribed fragments 
0. vases and stele, have been recovered 
from this site. It must be remembered 
that the record chambers of both Sargon 
and Ur-Gur were sacked by the Elamite 
invaders of Kudur-Nakhunte in B.C. 
2205, and this will account for so few in- 
scribed records being found in the low- 
est strata. That, however, there had 
been numerous records of the pre-Sar- 
gon period which had been removed to 
the treasury of Sargon, and subse- 
quently to that of Ur-Gur, is shown by 
a most important find. Under a pave- 
ment of Ur-Ninip, a king of the dynasty 
of Ur-Gur, were found quantities—some 
hundreds—of broken vases and other 
objects that had been votive offerings 
to the shrines of Mullil from the earliest 
times. . 

All of these records relate to a series 
of primitive wars and form certainly, 
whatever their age may be, the oldest 
historical records known. The earliest 
of these is the inscription of “Eshagsa- 
gana,” written in most arciaaic charac- 
ters—this monarch is styled “Lord of 
Kengi,” that is, Lower Babylonia, “the 
land of channels and reeds.” Inhis .ime 
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the chief enemy of Babylonia was the 
city of Kish, the modern El Hymer, 
whose priest ruler had entered into 
alliance with some fierce tribes called 
“the hosts of the Land of the Bow.” . . . 
The closing episode of this first of wars 
is supplied by a monument discovered 
by M. de Sarzec at Tello, the celebrated 
steia of the Vultures now in the Louvre. 
In this monument erected by the King 
of Lagash, when a dynasty of kings was 
established after that of Ur, we have 
the record illustrated by sculpture of 
the king, who made a victorious cam- 
paign, and utterly defeated the “hordes 
of the Land of the Bow.” 

After this, neither in the campaigns of 
Sargon or his son nor in any chronicles 
of the Babylonian empire, have we any 
record of these people. Who were they, 
then? Professor Hilprecht has put for- 
ward, in a most dogmatic manner, a 
theory that they are to be _ identified 
with the Semitic tribes of North Meso- 
potamia, and that the “City of the Bow” 
was Harran. He cites no ancient 
authority, no pre-Sargonic mention of 
Harran, but only a statement of Albi- 
runi “that Harran was built in the form 
of a crescent moon,” and that the plan 
of the ruins resembled a bow. It is sur- 
prising to see so brilliant a scholar using 
so feeble an argument. It is rather to 
the plains of Central Mesopotamia and 
the lowlands between the Tigris and 
the Kurdish mountains that we must 
look for the home of these nomadic war- 
riors. 

We have been able to give only a 
brief account of the wonderful work of 
this campaign, which reflects so much 
credit on its organizers, and, above all, 
on Mr. Haynes. For thirty-two months 
he lived alone among the wildest Arab 
tribes in Mesopotamia, in an atmo- 
sphere of fever varied with cholera. 
One determined, but fortunately unsuc- 
cessful, attempt was made upon his life; 
yet amid all these surroundings he lived 
and did the work of three men. It is no 
overpraise to say that Mr. Haynes is 
justly entitled to take his place in the 
front rank of explorers along with those 
who have restored to us the first chap- 
ters of the world’s history. 





